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S LIEUT.-GENERAL LYTTELTON 


Lieut.-General N. G. Lyttelton, C.B., concerning whom it was wrongly reported that he was to succeed Lord Kitchener as 

Commander-in-Chief of the South African Forces, is the third son of the late Lord Lyttelton, and a brother of the Head Master ‘ 

of Haileybury and of the Bishop of Southampton. His mother was a sister of the late Mrs. Gladstone. General Lyttelton, who 
was born in 1845, is married to a granddaughter of the first Lord Wharncliffe 
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London, August Twenty-first, 1901. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


TO: CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear, All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“THE VATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os. 7d. 
Three months - - - : - ros. 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 
~ Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of * THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished, Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them, 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES, 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7he Night of the Party, 
at 8.3). Matinees, Wednesdays, 20. 

Daly's (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W 
Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.30, 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—First performance of 4 
Royal Rival, Aug. 24. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — 7%e Toreador, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesdays, at 2. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.4/.S. Irresponsible, at 8. Matinees 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Chariey's Aunt. 
days and Saturdays, at 3. 

Imperial (St. James’s Park)—R 
at 8.30. Matinees on Wednes 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7ze Silve 
on Wednesdays, at 2.30, 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.C.)—7ze Emerald Isle, at 
8.15, Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Fapanese Comtpany at 8.30 
Matinees on Wednesdays, at 2. 30. 

Strand.—7ie Talk of the Town, at 9. Preceded by Newspaper 
Nuptials, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesdays and Saturda at 3. 

Terry’s (Strand)—Re-opens with Te Giddy Goat, on Aug. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. Preceded at 8 
by You and I, Matinees on Wednesdays at 3. 

Wyndham/’s Theatre (Charing Cross Road).—Jy Bachelor 
Past, at 8.30. 

Theatres closed.—4delphi, Court, Drury Lane, Lyceum, 
Her Majesty's, Apollo, Comedy, Criterion, Haymarket, 
Royalty, St. Fames's, Princess's, Covent Garden. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C,), at 2 and &, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccad at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9. m. to 12 p.m. 
Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) at 7.45, Bad/e¢—* Inspira- 
tion” and * The Gay City.” 
Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. 

evan (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 
Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m, to 
io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to 6, . 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 

Geolo: Museum—(28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other w_ k-days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Greenwich Hospital -Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free 10oto6. Museum —Free, 10 to 6. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

stampton Court Palace—Free daily, 10 to dusk; except on 

Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Closed. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Closed. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily. 10 a.m. till dusk ; on 
Sundays 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays 
1oto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Sundays, 2 to 6. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. us 

National History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to 6, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from Members or by apr 
to Secretary on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs 
To to 6. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—oO 

Tate Gallery (Millbank 


)—San Toy, at 8.15, 


Matinees on Wednes- 


e-opens with a Man of his Word, 
S, 


Matinees 


Slipper, at 8 


Bailet—" Les Papillons.” 


Matinee on Saturdays, 


Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.15. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


en daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturda to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6- 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays. 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10. 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 1o to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, aa Satur- 
days, 10 to6; Sundays 2to6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 10 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


THIRD THOUSAND. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 

“ T regard THE FarHer Conressor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it, he whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says :—‘* There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's THE FATHER Con- 
FESSOR.” 

The Daily News says :—‘* Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


fay 


WARD, LOCK & Co., SatisBury Court, E.C. 
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EARL’S 


MILITARY EXHIBITION, Erus 


Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. ADMISSION, ts. 


BIG & QUICK-FIRING GUNS 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
BRITISH & FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
BATTLE PICTURES. 
RELICS OF HEROES. 
IMRE KIRALFY’S 
GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLE: 

CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA 


TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS ane OTHER MILITARY 
BA b 


Boat Trip on the Canton River. Boer 


Stereorama. 


Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp American Continuous 
Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures. Magic 
Doll. IMRE KInALFY, Director-General. 


ONDON -HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H, E, MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 


BRILLIANCE, 
AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 
Steamer. Tons. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK r; 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA ; 8.000 13,000 


Passengers are conveyed from London (Water.oo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 

REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) 13,000 
PAURICIA 5 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 5 13,000 
PRETORIA 4 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C. ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Sout ,ampton and Plymouth. 


THE SRHEKE 


AGAIN BEATS THE RECORD. 


THREE REMARKABLE NUMBERS 


THE SPHERE For AucusT 10TH, 
A DOUBLE NUMBER. 


The Life of the Empress, 
Told in Six Decades. . . 
The Best Portrait of the 
Empress Frederick. . . . 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE SPHERE FoR AuGust 17TH, 
Illustrations of Cronberg, 
by Our Special Artists. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE SPHERE For August 24TH, 


The Funeral at Potsdam. 
Four Page Illustration, . 
by Our Special Artist . . 
ateBerlins sensi asmerasaete 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Tur SpHEerRE had Three Special Artists at 
the Funeral Ceremonies :— 


Mr. Ernest Prater. 
Mr, Percy Spence. 
Mr. R, M. Paxton. 
THE |THREE NUMBERS FORM AN 
IMPRESSIVE RECORD OF THE MELAN- 
CHOLY EVENT. 


Offices: GREAT NEW STREET, EC, 
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(Ce funeral lacked nothing in impressive- 

ness. . Thousands of people lined the 
route of the procession, many red-shirted 
Garibaldians following their great comrade to 
his last rest. At the Umberto Forum, where 
the majority of the crowd had gathered, the 
spectators numbered more than 100,000. But 
perhaps the most touching ceremony of all 
took place on board the Varese previous to 
the lowering of the coffin into the launch, 
when the whole crew filed past, each man 
laying a flower on the bier. 


Signor Crispi’s body lying in state in the drawing-room of the Villa Lina on the bed in which he died. 


(Ops particularly touching episode occurred. 
After the death of his wife, Rosina, 
Crispi desired to marry his sister-in-law, 
Nicholetta, but the marriage was prevented. 
Nicholetta thereupon entered a convent, and 
only once saw her early love some fourteen 
years ago. She is now seventy-three years of 
age. On the day of the funeral, looking out 
of a window she saw the flags at half-mast, 
and understood that her old love was no 
more. She fainted, and is still weak from 
the effects of the shock. 
suppose no man in the United Kingdom 
has entered on his holidays with greater 
relish than the Speaker of the House of 


Gossip of fhe fous, 


Commons. For over six months with short 
intervals he has satin the chair. Even in 
the easy days the House sits from three 
o’clock till half-past twelve, and in the closing 
weeks of the late session the sittings several 
times lasted a full round of the clock, While 
in the chair the Speaker cannot sleep or 
slumber. He must check disorder and deal 
with points of order, and he must prevent 
irrelevance. His brain is constantly on the 
alert. Even physically the strain is severe, 


and mentally it increases every year. 


THE LYING IN STATE OF SIGNOR CRISPI 


in turn acted as a guard of honour 


M* Gully has held the post since 1895. 

The average tenure of the chair last 
century was eleven or twelve years, but that 
is an average which can scarcely be main- 
tained nowadays. Mr. Gully is sixty-six years 
old. He looks hale, but the late session has 
tried him severely. No doubt he felt keenly 
the strain which was placed on his relations 
with the Nationalists by the calling in of the 
police. It is the custom of members of all 
parties to privately consult the Speaker with 
reference to points in which they are in- 
terested, but after the police scene scarcely 
any of the Nationalists ever stood by the side 
of Mr. Gully’s chair. 
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pee Serjeant-at-Arms, Mr. Erskine, must 

also have felt intense relief when the 
session closed. He has a deputy, Mr. Gosset, 
the son of his predecessor, while his own son 
is Assistant-Serjeant. The deputy takes turns 
with him in the pew at the bar of the House, 
where he gives out orders to members for the 
admission of strangers and acts as the arm of 
the Speaker, and the assistant supe:vises the 
attendants. Mr. Erskine’s own duties and 
responsibilities, however, are heavy and trying. 
Fortunately he has a very substantial salary 


Veteran soldiers, firemen, and police sergeants 


(£1,200) besides a house in the Palace of 
Westminster. He has occupied his present 
post since 1885. 
he chief clerk of the House, Mr, Milman, 
was absent the whole session. There are 
three clerks in the House. Mr. Milman suc- 
ceeded to the chief seat only last year, and 
illness has kept him out of it this year. The 
duties of the table have been done by Mr. 
Jenkinson, the clerk assistant, and by Mr. 
Nicholson, the second clerk assistant, who has 
succeeded through his wife to the estate of 
Arisaig in Inverness-shire. The two assistant 
clerks in wig and gown were aided by a 
committee clerk in ordinary costume. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK— At Cronberg. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE, THE GRAND DUKE OF MEININGEN, AND PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES OF HESSE 
ON THE WAY THROUGH CRONBERG TO THE CHURCH 


THE ARRIVAL OF KING EDWARD AND THE KAISER AT FRIEDRiICHSHOF, CRONBERG, 


ON THE SUNDAY BEFORE THE FUNERAL 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK ~—At Potsdam. 


ox 
cape 
CL LET 


nae 
spree 
ea 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH THE PARK OF SANS SOUCI. THE HEARSE IS ESCORTED BY 
KNIGHTS OF THE BLACK EAGLE 


see 
_ se 
eoee 


THE SQUADRONS OF THE GARDE DU CORPS AT THE HEAD OF THE FUNERAL PROCESSION IN SAN SOUCI PARK 
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Ta ebee is already getting into condition for 

the Horse Show which begins next 
week. There is no festivity in England 
which quite resembles the Dublin Horse 
Show. In point of social importance it far 
exceeds any single event of the London 
season, being, in fact, a sort of amalgamation 
of Henley, Ascot, and Goodwood. The 
Dublin Horse Show is cosmopolitan. Visitors 
come to it from all parts of Europe and 
America, some on pleasure, some on business. 


[2 the volunteer life of the metropolis the 

London Scottish forms a_ picturesque 
feature, and even the Scots of the Gordon 
country were impressed by the grey kilted 
uniform with its smart cap and plume. This 
crack regiment was 
raised over _ forty 
years ago as_ the 
result of an appeal 
during national alarm 
to “Scottish — resi- 
dents in London and 
iis neighbourhood,” 
and naturally many 
young men from over 
the border are drawn 
to a corps,which is 
patriotic ina double 
sense. Of course, all 
the commanding offi- 
cers have been Scots- 
men. The iirst was 
the Earl,of Wemyss, 
then ~Lord — Elcho, 
whose military enthu- 
siasm has not. yet 
abated. The second 
and third were Aberdeenshire “lairds,” 
Colonel Lumsden of Pitcaple and Colonel 
Nicol of Ballogie. Both these old com- 
mandants accompanied the men during part 
of the march on Deeside, and the camping 
ground one night was close to Colonel Nicol’s 
mansion. 


Coens Eustace Balfour, the present com- 

manding officer, does not. take the 
interest his brothers do in politics. His wife, 
Lady Frances Balfour, sits many a night in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, but his 
own hobby is the military art. Colonel 
Balfour knows more about tactics than many 


“SPHERE,” 


Belongs to Mr. Robert Greene of Ennis. 
Horse Show next week 


THE HORSE NAMED AFTER THE NEWSPAPER 
It will be exhibited at the Dublin 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


of the officers of the regular army and _ he is 
an authority on the use of the cycle in war, 
His profession is that of an architect. Like 
his brothers, Mr, Alfred and Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, he is tall and has a slight stoop, but 
he has a fuller figure. He used a motor car 
on the march. 


fan Beauchamp has taken up his quarters 

at Maloja and is staying at the 
Kursaal Hotel, which has also been chosen 
for a longer stay by Baron and Baroness 
Edmund de Rothschild of Paris. Baron 


THE ROYAL GROUP AT THE FUNERAL. OF THE LATE EMPRESS FREDERICK 
Prince Henry of Prussia is walking on the Kaiser's right and King Edward VII. n his left, while 


behind are the Kaiser's other sons 


Maurice de Rothschild who spent the greater 
part of the winter at St. Moritz, has again 
returned to his favourite hotel, the Palace. 
At the Hétel Engadiner Kulm, St. Moritz, are 
Sir Henry and Lady de Villiers, who no doub- 
will feel more comfortable at this famov; 
alpine resort than in South Africa 


t the Victoria Hotel the Duchess Weiz 

of Wurtemberg, Grand Duchess of 

Russia, has taken up her abode again. Tuais 

makes her twenty-sixth visit to St. Moritz. It 

is generally noticed that at most of the Enga- 

dine hotels American visitors outnumber by a 
long way those of other countries this year. 
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M: and Mrs. Fred Gardiner of Liver- 

pool, the famous mountaineers, who 
have been staying for nearly two months at 
Hotel Saratz, Pontresina, are now at the Bear 
Hotel, Grindelwald. They complain bitter'y 
of the unkind elements this year. Still, they 
have accomplished a very creditable list of 
ascents, but both were of the opinion—and 
their. experience extends over thirty ycars— 
that mountaineering was never more di-ficult 
and trying than it has been this year, a fact 
which probably accounts for the many acci- 
dents we have heard of lately. 


ome members of the Old Playgoers’ Club 
found a new use for their membership 
ca.ds the other day. On arrival with their 
bicyc'es at Boulogne 


there was some 
trouble with the cus- 
tom house © officer. 


“Are you members 
of a club?” was the 
question asked. As 
a matter of fact the 
visitors belonged to 
none of the cyclist 
clubs, but the wife 
of one of them 
cleverly bethought 
her of the Old Play- 
goers’ Club, the cards 
for which were pro- 


duced. The custom 
house officials 
= Sra gravely examined 


the cards, were pro- 
fuse in smiles and 
apologies, and passed 
tie bicycle without further trouble. 


{ ieut.-General- Neville Lyttelton, who is 
now on his way to South Africa, 
spent the last few months of his leave in 
the quiet seclusion of his country residence 
at Aldbury, Herts. The general’s residence, 
Stocks Cottage, stands embowered in trees 
at the foot of Moneybury Hill. He had as 
anear neighbour Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
resides at Stocks, a place full of literary 
associations. The general was often to be 
seen cycling through the pleasant country near 
Aldbury, and it was not uncommon to see 
him settine out for a picnic with his family 


Newman 


THE THREE CHILDREN OF LIEUT.-GENERAL LYTTELTON 


In the garden of their home at Aldbury, where the general spent the 
last few months in England - 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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Bae CARE ET 


One of the most popular items at the Marlow gymKhana was the musical ride. 
these chairs the competitors rode to a march tune. 
chairless dropped out of each succeeding round till only two competitors remained 


4] Ful is perhaps a tendency to exaggerate 
the performances of children, but there 
can be no doubt that little Miss Sybil Keymer, 
the nine-year-old violinist, is a bond fide 
prodigy. Her playing of the two last move- 
ments of Mendelssohn’s beautiful violin 
concerto at a concert given by the pupils 
of the Hampstead Conservatoire a few 
weeks ago elicited warm praise from every 
critic. Though she played ona tiny instrument 
only half the size of an ordinary violin -she 
succeeded in producing a volume of sound 
and richness of tone which are attained by 
few adult players, and which delighted the 
audience. Her execution is finished, and 
she thoroughly enters into the spirit of the 
music, rendering it with fine expression. She 
is a little fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, quite a 
child in her simplicity and freedom from self- 
consciousness, but is a thorough artist as 
shown when she is absorbed in her playing. 


he northern coast of Cornwall is attracting 
this year at any rate a largeshare of the 
attention it deserved as a trysting place for 
those in search of health or holidays, and the 
reports of its climatic advantages are most 
tempting. The Great Western Railway has now 
increased its facilities for a direct journey to the 
far west, where the heat of a phenomenally 
sultry season is always tempered by the fresn 
and invigorating breezes which come direct 
from the Atlantic. Sir Herbert Ashman, 
Bristol’s first lord mayor, has_ brought a large 
party with him to the popular Headland Hotel 
at Newquay, and it seems as if India, 
America, and the Antipodes had conspired to 


MISS SYBIL KEYMER 


A wonderful nine-year-old violinist} 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR, 


A row of chairs, one less than the number of riders, was placed on the lawn. Round 
When the music stopped the competitors had to dismount and try to find seats. The one who was left 


» when the prize went to her who secured the last chair 


foregather at the King Arthur’s Castle Hotel, 
Tintagel, judging from the numerous visitors 
from those countries who are staying there at 
present. Or, possibly, the excellence of the 
hotel has been noised abroad, and has at- 
tracted a far larger crowd of cosmopolitan 
sightseers than is generally to be found in 
Cornwall. 


FPzhe late Prince Henry of Orleans had 
many strange experiences, but few 
perhaps stranger than that in the country 
of Khamti on the Irrawaddy River. Prince 
among his people he naturally brought gifts 
with both hands for the princes of the people 
among whom he sojourned. His gifts, though 
represented by a high money value, were by 
no means, however, the same:as money, and 
money was what the native princes, like so 
many meaner mortals, hankered after. . Since 
princes may do what meaner mortals may 
not they quietly expressed a desire for rupees, 
and as quietly the prince handed them over. 


Eevee that, however, did not entirely satisfy 
them, for one of the greatest nobles of 
the lot—he was the son of the King in fact— 
went and begged for the Prince’s boots. 
Perhaps. he was a souvenir hunter, and 
desired the shoes of the great traveller as a 
memento of the man who had travelled so 
far. Whether Prince Henry gave him those 
boots or not must always remain a profound 
mystery, for in relating the incident the Prince 
finished up with the statement that he 
“maintained a firm attitude” As someone 
sapiently remarked, if you maintain a firm 
attitude no one can possibly take your boots. 


Another sport which caused much amusement at the 
Marlow gymkhana was the ball and post race. “The 
picture sufficiently explains the conditions 


In this race the competitors had toiride in pairs, lady and gentleman. At a’given signal 
all dismounted and the lady had to knock over three ninepins with a ball, 
remount, and ride back to the starting point 
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t is somewhat of a coincidence that whereas 
Lord Walsingham, himself a De Grey, 
should hold the record for the biggest bag for 
a day’s sport, that another De Grey, the eldest 
son of the Marquis of Ripon, should be the 
holder of the record in respect to a day’s 
rabbit shooting. Lord De Grey, it should be 
mentioned, was one of a party of nine guns 
who killed 3,684 rabbits in the course of a 
day’s shooting. 


t is a little odd that Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s 
first wedding present should come from 
his friends the enemy. The Unionist whips 
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ore than seventeen years have elapsed 
since the rabbit record was set up by 
Lord De Grey, who accounted for 920 rodents, 
or 180 “ head” more than the late Sir Victor 
Brooke’s best performance, and the record 
shows no likelihood of being beaten. In 
order to run up his day’s score to 740 rabbits 
Sir Victor Brooke, who fired one-half of the 
day from his right and the other half from 
his left shoulder, expended exactiy 1,000 
cartridges. 


See OMY whose sensational adven- 

ture in his flying machine was the talk 
of Paris all last week, is not a Frenchman as 
has been generally assumed, but a Brazilian. 
He has, however, lived for many years in 
France, though much of his education was 
gainedin England, His father is a millionaire 
who makes his son a princely allowance, 
most of which 1s spent on trying experiments 
in engineering. The feat M. Dumont had 


NEARING THE EIFFEL TOWER THE COLLAPSE OF THE FLYING MACHINE 


, ee fs eS fu eae ‘ set himself to accomplish, when the accident 
Santos-Dumont rounding the Eiffel Tower in his n e picture a cross marks Santos -Dumon y Sp > Q 
flying machine, which can be seen in the seated on the coping of the wall 50 ft. high, occurred was to sail round the Eiffel Tower 
picture, before the accident on which his machine fell after collapsing and to return to St. Cloud in thirty minutes. 


have lost no time in giving tangible proof of their good 
wishes upon his engagement to Miss Dorothy Paget. As soon 
as the news of the right hon. gentleman’s approaching mar- 
riage reached Sir William Walrond and his colleagues they 
decided to make him a present, and accordingly a silver 
cigarette box with the signatures of the donors engraved in 
facsimile was handed to Mr. Gladstone in the Opposition 
whips’ room at the House of Commons. 


r. Herbert Gladstone enjoys ‘the distinction, at all events 
among the present generation of politicians, of having 
been. born in Downing Street. This distinction is all the 
more remarkable in view of the large number of houses in 
London which his father and mother occupied during their 
long life. When Mr. W. E. Gladstone first came to London 
he took lodgings a few doors west of York Street, St. James’s 
Square, over the shop of a corn salesman who was a relative 
of some of his constituents at Newark. Later on he resided 
for some years at the Albany. 


n addition to Nos. 10 and 12, Downing Street, which he 
occupied during some portion of his ministerial career, he 
also resided for a time with Mrs. Gladstone’s mother at 
13, Carlton House Terrace, then at No. 6, Carlton Gardens, 
which was made over to him by Sir John Gladstone, as well 
as 11, Carlton House Terrace, where he lived from 1856 to 
1876, 73, Harley Street, and a house in St. James’s Square, 
not to mention his temporary sojourns at Cleveland House, 
St. James’s, and Whitehall Court, the residence of his son. 


aphe thoughts of the sportsman when the subject of notable 

bags is broached naturally revert to that day in 
August, 1872, when Lord Walsingham killed to his own gun 
421 brace of grouse. The scene of this extraordinary feat of 
endurance, for the mere firing of 1,100 cartridges in the space 
of eight hours would tax the strength of many men, was the 
Blubberhouse Moor in Yorkshire that has seen so many 
notable shooting performances on the part of Lord Walsingham. 


Se years later Lord Walsingham on the same moor laid 

himself out to beat his previous record. That he more 
than succeeded is evinced from the shooting records of the 
moor, which show that on August 30, 1888, he fired 1,550 
cartridges, forty of which were signal shots, in fourteen hours 
and eighteen minutes and brought down 1,058 birds, of which M. SANTOS-DUMONT 


twenty-two were not recovered until the following morning. Who so sensationally escaped in the recent accident to his flying machine in Paris 


Nadarz 
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MM" Hugh Andrews of Swarland Hall, 

Northumberland, has purchased the 
domain of Toddington in Gloucestershire, 
comprising about 7,000 acres. The mansion, 


an illustration of which I give here, is one of 
the finest specimens of Gothic architecture in 
existence, and was erected at a cost of upwards 
of £150,000, 


The cloisters, lighted by stained 
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THE LIBRARY AT SWARLAND HALL 


glass of great antiquity, are peculiarly beauti 
ul, and will bear favourable comparison with 
those of Salisbury, Norwich, or Gloucester. 


“eRe property is rich in historical associa- 

tions. The ruins of the ancient abbey 
of Hailes are upon the estate, and it was there 
that Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of 
the Romans, founded a monastery of the 
Cistercian Order in 1246. - It will be remem- 
bered. that Lord Sudeley, the former owner, 
initiated the fruit-growing industry on this 
property, known as the Toddington Orchard 
Company. Mr. Andrews-is High Sheriff of 
Northumberland as well as Deputy Lieutenant 
of the county. 


pee Herkomer with his wife and 
two children have left Bushey for the 
painter’s birthplace in the Bavarian Alps, 
where his father, Lorenz Herkomer, was a 
wood carver of much artistic ability. Lulu- 
land, Professor Herkomer’s house at Bushey, 
resembles in a measure-a German castle of 
the middle ages period and is strangely out of 
keeping with the modest little houses and 
cottages in Bushey. .There is a big brass 
door, fine knocker, queer turrets, &c. All 
the wood carving in Lululand has’ been 
executed by Hubert Herkomer’s father. An 
uncle who was sent for from America has 
done the artistic decoration, while the brass- 
work has been executed under the professor’s 
surveillance by some of his pupils. 
ac he professor is now so busy with his new 
craze—enamel portraits—that he has 
not the leisure to see after the completion of 
his castle. He has_.lately executed a large 
enamel portrait of the German Emperor (now 
at Berlin) which at all events has the merit 
of being the» biggest enamel ever known. 
Though the art schools at Bushey are closed 
for the holidays the village is full not only of 
visitors but of the children of the Holiday 
Fund, These poor little beings come from the 
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most wretched parts of London, and it is 
pathetic to see the small cripples, deaf and 
dumb, and half-starved children enjoying the 
green fields and bracing air of Bushey 
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Hey Arnold of Bradford Abbey, Dorset, 
the doyex of English parish clerks, was 
born in the spring of 1807, and although in his 
ninety-fourth year and well able to remember 
Waterloo and the peace rejoicings still attends 
to his duties at two services every Sunday 
and can walk five or six miles at a stretch. 
He first entered on his duties in September, 
1833, and by accepting the office of clerk 
disqualified himself for taking his place 
amongst the flute and violin players in the 
gallery, although an expert performer on both 
instruments. A few months ago he took part 
in the funeral of a fellow parishioner named 
Pitts, eight years his senior, their joint ages 
amounting to 196 years. Bradford Abbey 
and the Sherborne district are noted for the 
longevity of their population. 
here is much excitement in New York 
over the Rogers legacy of 7,000,000 
dollars to its art museum and the best way 
of expending the sum. By a competent 
authority it is estimated that 20,000,000 pro- 
perly laid out would make the institution the 


SWARLAND HALL AS VIEWED FROM THE _ TERRACE 


ut there are quaint stories told in con- 
nection with the Children’s Holiday 
Fund, undoubtedly beneficial on the whole as 
some of these movements are. I was staying 
in a village the other day where a cottager 
has a number of little children as her guests. 


W Sherrell 


IN ENGLAND 


THE OLDEST PARISH CLERK 


On inquiry I was told that she has had these 
children for three years in succession. The 
first year they were sent at the expense of a 
children’s fresh air fund, and “it did them 
so much good that their parents had paid for 
them in the following years”! 
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finest of its kind in the world. It is univer- 
sally agreed now that what is principally 
required are some first-class art experts, for at 
present the museum is lamentably weak in 
pictures by the old masters, more particularly 
those of the Italian and Spanish Schools, 


©: the other hand it can, and does, boast of 
several collections unsurpassed by any 

other museum in the world, having the envied 
Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities 
(which is, by the way, scarcely appreciated by 
the Americans owing to the want of an 
adequate curator), the Garland collection of 
Chinese porcelain, the finest in existence, 
and a display of Phcenician, Greek, Roman, 
and medizeval glass that is quite unrivalled. It 
possesses, too, what is probably an unique col- 
lection of Assyrian and Babylonian cylinders, 
and one of musical instruments second to none. 
few years ago the authorities of the 
museum were in negotiation for the 
purchase of the famous Lake of Nemi near 
Rome, at the bottom of which are visible two 
Roman vessels, and the site of the famous 
temple in its vicinity. 100,000 dollars were 
asked, and of this sum 75,000 were subscribed, 
when it appeared that none of the probable 
archzeological “finds ” would be permitted to 
leave Italy. Consequently the purchase was 
abandoned. A really excellent library is one 
of the needs as is also an endowment fund 
for administration purposes, and it is hoped 
that some public-spirited New Yorkers will 
step forward and render these things possible 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE—As seen by J. Hassall. 
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THE HUMOUR. OF LIFE —As seen by J. Hassall. 


Travelling Dog Fancier: Do either of you two want a cheerful companion for the winter? 
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TPs great Sir Robert Peel pol'tely declined 
a Knighthood of the Garter. Thomas 
Carlyle curtly refused the Grand Cross of, the 
Bath. .. Colonial statesmen. are said to have 
waived. even greater honours. But until 
Major Karriy Davies returned his -C.B..the 
other day I believe no British subject was 
ever known to resign a hardly-won distinction 
to which he had been ‘already — gazetted. 
Major Karri Davies is a remarkable.man and 
he has had a. correspondingly remarkable 
career.’ In. the first place his name is not 
Karri ‘but Walter—or to be more precise 
Walter D:—Davies. His business in Johan- 
nesburg was the sale of Karri wood from his 
native Australia, and in process of time the 
name was transferred from his. wares to 
himself. To-day the general public have 
quite forgotten that he ever had any other. 


Bek the raid Karri. Davies was one of 

the most active of the Johannesburg 
reformers. After the raid he was numbered 
amongst President Kruger’s reform prisoners, 
and he shared with Major Woolls-Sampson 
the distinction of refusing to beg for leniency 
or even to accept conditions when the rest 
made terms with their captors. After the 
war broke out he joined the Imperial Light 
Horse and. was conspicuous for his reckless 
bravery. It was Karri: Davies who stormed 
Lombard’s Kop with a hundred of his Light 
Horsemen, who captured Commandant Schiel, 
and who was first into Mafeking when French 
relieved it. To such a man the C.B, that 
rewards a Treasury clerk for cutting down the 
estimates must seem rather paltry. If it had 
been a V.C.—well, I think Major Karri Davies 
would not have returned it. 


r. Edmund Beckett Faber, the Conserva- 

tive candidate for the Andover division of 
Hants, is a nephew of Lord Grimthorpe and 
a cousin of Mr. Ernest William Beckett, the 
clever and whimsically independent member 
for the Whitby division of Yorkshire. His 
younger brother, Mr. George Denison Faber, 
is the junior member for the city of York 
Another broth*r, Captain Walter Faber, lives 
near Andover, and his influence in the division 
probably had something to do with the selec- 
tion of the candidate. In any case, so close a 
connection with the great Yorkshire banking 
family would be a strong recommendation to 
the party managers .at Westminster; but 
this is not the-first time Mr. Faber has fought 


a constituency. 
NG the last general election he made .the 
best of a losing battle in Pudsey. Bank- 
ing and railway administration are, however, 
his specialities. He devotes ‘his working 
energies to Beckett’s Bank at Leeds and_his 
leisure thoughts to the affairs of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, of 
which ‘he is a director. He is also chairman 
of the’ Country Bankers’ Association and he 
is reputed to have a very considerable’ interest 
in the Yorkshire Post. 


Wit his sister for housekeeper, his dis 

achates, Dr. Jameson, for guest, and 
his brother, Captain E. F; Rhodes, for near 
neighbour, Mr. Cecil Rhodes is making him- 
self quite at home amongst “the grey, cold, 
vagrant lochs” of the north country, Ran- 
noch Moor, which he leases from Sir Robert 
Menzies for the season, has figured more than 
once in fiction, Robert Louis Stevenson 
introduced it in Kidnapped, and more recently 
Neil Munro gave an impressionist picture of 
it in John Splendid. But it is no longer the 
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dreary waste that it was in the Covenanting 


days. Though it. still. boasts some twenty 
square miles of lochs and rivers and woods, 
there is now a picturesque lodge at the head 
of the prettiest piece of water to vary the stark 


silence of the deer forest, and there is a quite. 


modern railway station within a few miles. 
Sit Robert Menzies, the present owner of 
“ Rannoch, belongs to one of the oldest 
of the great Scottish families outside the 
peerage. I believe an ancestor and namesake 
of his—they spelt the name Meigners in those 
days—was Chamberlain of Scotland as far 
back as the reign of Alexander III. Sir 
Robert, like his forefathers, bas followed the 
sword, and when he retired from the army 
was colonel of the Black Watch. But that 
was many years ago. He has now reached 
the venerable age of eighty-four, and though 
one of the largest landowners in Scotland has 


for some time past ceased ts take much 
interest even in the shootings. 


he following is a menu of the 7s. 6d. table 
@héte at the Hotel Dieudonné :— 


Hors d’Qeuvre variés 


Saumon fumé 


Consommé Julienne 


Créme Reine 
Filets de Sole Duglerée 
Ris de veau glacé Royal 
Tournedos sautés Rachel 

Poulet de Surrey roti 
Salade de saison 
Haricots verts au beurre 
Glace Pralinée 
Friandises 
Dessert 


he King will for the future sit in the stall 

on the right (as you enter) of the 
entrance to the chancel of St. George’s, 
Windsor, which was the seat of the Sovereign 
as Grand Master of the Order of the Garter 
until the last reign. Queen Victoria preferred 


the gallery to the left of the altar, where she. 


could not be stared at. The peculiarity of the 
King's stall is that there are no brass plates 
at the back of it. The other stalls have brass 
plates recording the names of the present and 
past occupants. One stall contains the name 
of Charles the. Bold of Burgundy, another 
that of Henry Il. of France, another that of 
Henry VIII. as Duke of York. Lord Roberts’s 
plate has not yet been put up. The theory, 
however, is that the King never dies, and so 
no plates are or ever have been put up in the 
King’s stall. 


Some of the oldest plates were stolen by 

unscrupulous. visitors. One .of these 
after being lost. for years was restored in a 
singular manner. It was found by accident 
in a workman’s bag in New Zealand, bought 
as a Curiosity, and presented to the Brit sh 
Museum. The authorities, suspecting its 
origin, communicated with the Dean and 
Chapter of St. George’s, and so it was restored 
to the place from which it had been stolea 
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he two latest items of news from Budapest 
are delightfully contradictory in their 
probable results. It appears that American 
financiers have cast covetous eyes on that 
exquisite spot, the Margarethen Island, which 
lies. a little above the town on the broad 
breast of the Danube, and propose to trans- 
form it into another Monte Carlo, “on a 
more luxurious and grandiose scale.” The 
existing buildings on the island could easily 
be transformed into gambling and concert 
rooms, which no doubt would be an enormous. 
attraction to visitors, but it would be a terrible 
pity if those shady gardens and glorious trees. 
which make the island a dream of beauty and 
repose should have to make~way for any 
further additions of bricks and mortar. 
Budapest is one of the most fascinating cities 
on the globe, and the Margarethen Island is 
its beauty .spot, lying among the dimpling 
waters of the Danube. 


Bt the beauty of Budapest also includes. 

her Hungarian daughters; and while 
the terrible Yankee is meditating the immo- 
rality of. gambling on Margaret’s Isle, the 
Minister of the Interior is protecting morality 
in the town itself ‘by abolishing all the 
waitresses and barmaids in the cafés unless. 
they can prove themselves to be over forty 
years of age. The new edict, it is said, “has 
created consternation not only among the 
girls, but also among the café proprietors,” as- 
well itmay. If the sight of beauty and youth 
are to be thus refused to the inflammable 
hearts of Budapest it is as well that gambling 
tables should be established.on Margarethen- 
insel to distract the minds of the victims of 
a paternal government. 


n view of this new gambling resort it is 
interesting to know that Monte Carlo. 
itself is complaining bitterly of “ bad times ” 
just like the rest of the world. This is owing 
to various reasons: the South African War, 
the anti-English attitude of the French press 
which has kept so many English people from 
going to France, but above all from the 
knowledge that dearly-bought experience has 
brought to those players who combine clear 
heads with long purses and who learn to 
average their luck. Even the small fry, from 
whom the tables make the greater part of 
their colossal gains, are no longer as wild and 
reckless as they used to be. Last year being 
the year of the Paris Exhibition it was 
expected that the profits at Monte Carlo would 
be at least as great as they were in the 
previous exhibition year of 1889, namely, 
1,500,000 sterling. 


B" though last year’s world’s show was far 

more “boomed” than its predecessor 
and attracted people from every corner of the 
earth, Monte Carlo’s net gains for the year 
were only £900,000. It was also a year of 
big winners. One millionaire (“to him that 
hath shall more be given”) won £50,000, 
which gave the authorities what. the children 
call a bad pain somewhere,” and other for- 
tunate players also contrived to lower the poor 
shareholders’ profits in a callous way. The 
two people who do not seem to have suffered 
from the “slump” are the Prince of Monaco, 
whose allowance has received an additional 
£20,000, making a total stipend from the 
tables of £70,000 a year, and the Bishop of 
Monaco, whose salary has also been raised 
by the generosity of the administration from 
£1,200 to £2,000 a year. 
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Richard Ny Speaig ht 
MASTER HARRY ASHLEY 


In the costume which he wore at the wedding of his cousin, the Earl of Shaftesbury. His mother, Lady Alice Ashley, is a 
sister of the Earl of Enniskillen. His father is an uncle of the present Lord Shaftesbury and a son of 
the famous philanthropist 
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The New Giraffe-like 


Animal. 


By Professor E. Ray Lankester. 


A little to the east of the mid-line of Africa 
Zs is a chain of laes running nearly north 
and south. The great’ Lake Tanganyika is 
the southernmost, north of this is Lake Kivu, 
whose waters flow south into Tanganyika, and 
then passing over a high volcanic range we 
come to the lake known as the Albert Edward 
Nyanza, stretching northwards from the shores 
of which are the Mountains of the Moon, the 
Rewrenzori range. Keeping in the valley to 
the west of this range the traveller passes along 
the Semliki River, whose waters flow north- 
ward, and eventually reaches the Albert 
Nyanza, the source of the Nile. 

The region of the Semliki River is in 
nany respscts a most remarkable one. A few 
niles east from its banks are snow mountains 
25,000 ft. high. Atno great distance on the 
west are the sources of the Aruwimi, the great 
tributary of the Congo River. To its west 
also for hundreds of miles stretch the north- 
eastern extensions of the great Congo forest. 
Along the shores of the Semliki the British 
protectorate of Uganda and the Congo 
Free State meet one another. It is here that 
Stanley fifteen years ago saw the distant 
Rewrenzori range and heard from natives of 
the existence in the forest of a large quadruped, 
neither antelope nor zebra, and as large as a 
horse. 

It is to this region that Sir Harry Johnston, 
High Commissioner of Uganda, travelled in the 
autumn of last year in order to explore the 
confines of his protectorate before returning 
home. Sir Harry is an ardent naturalist, a 
really great collector, an observer, and an 
artist. Many a new bird, beast, and plant 
from Kilmanjaro, Nyassaland, and Uganda 
do men of science owe to him, On the 
present occasion he was eager to obtain new 
things and was well equipped for the purpose 


and well provided wih men. He _ has 
sent rich collections to the Natural 


History Museum as a result of this journey. 
He was especially anxious to see and if 
possible secure the enigmatical quadruped 
reported by Stanley to exist in these forests. 

It must be borne in mind that the larger 
quadrupeds live in the open prairie or frequent 
only the borders of the African forests, and 
further that few of the natives excepting the 
peculiar dwarfs, the Akkas, penetrate far into 
the gloomy depths of these vast tree-grown 
regions. Sir Harry himself travelled for a 
week in the dark steamy recesses of this 
equatorial forest. He describes the sense of 
mystery and oppression with which the 
solemn gloom, the choking heat, and strange 
silence filled him as well-nigh overpowering. 
It is notto be wondered at that the blacks 
avoid these primzeval fastnesses. 

It is among the trunks of these forest 
trees, whose foliage is densely woven over- 
head so as to exclude the light of day, that the 
strange animal of which Sir Harry was in 
search lives, coming here and there to ‘“ clear- 
ings,” due to the decay and fall of the trees, in 
order to feed on the foliage. 

It might well be that this dark vapour- 
laden forest had persisted from remote geologic 
ages, and that strange animals, survivors of 
pliocene and miocene times, still harboured 
there unknown to man, unchanged, cut off 
from the struggles of the outer world. 

Sir Harry failed to get a sight of the animal, 
but he obtained from natives two bands made 
from its skin, and learnt that the animal was 
called by them “okapi.” The pieces of skin 
had the hair preserved, and this was coloured 
very dark brown and white in alternate bands 
like the pelt of a zebra. They were sent home 
and were considered by Dr. P. L. Sclater, the 
secretary of the Zoological Society of London, 
to indicate a new kind of zebra, to which he 
gave the name Eguus Johnstoni. 

At a station of the Congo Free State, not 
far from the Semliki River, Sir Harry Johnston 
met the officer in charge, a Mr. Ericsson. 
This gentleman promised to do all in his 


power to obtain a specimen or specimens of 
the okapi for Sir Harry from th: natives of 
his district. Some months later, when Sir 
Harry Johnston had returned to the more 
civilised portion of the Uganda Protectorate, 
he received by messengers from Mr. Ericsson 
a complete skin, including the hoofs, and two 
skulls of the okapi. 

One of the most remarkab!e facts in this 
story is that Sir Harry, without access to books 
and specimens for comparison such as men of 
science have at their command in European 
museums, immediately determ'ned with com- 
plete accuracy the nature of the okapi. He 
made—and has recently published—a sketch 
of the animal showing it as he supposed, 
from the examination of skin and _ skull, it 
would have appeared when living. _ Its 
cloven hoofs showed that it was not of the 
zebra tribe, but related to the antelopes and 
giraffes ; and Sir Harry went so far as to say 
that it was a short-necked hornless giraffe— 
similar to the Helladotherium, the bones of 
which have been found at Pikermi near 
Athens, and were reconstructed as a com- 
plete skeleton by Professor Gaudry of Paris. 
Sir Harry suggested that the okapi must 
be considered as a living survival of 
that animal, and assigned it to the genus 
Helladotherium. 

This was extraordinarily correct and sound 
reasoning to evolve super visum corporis 
in the wilds of Central Africa. It has been 
abundantly confirmed by careful study of 
the specimen sent to London excepting that 
it has seemed necessary to separate the 
okapi, on account of some minor features 
in the structure -of the skull, from Hella- 
dotherium. The okapi is now known as 
Ocapia Johnstoni. 

Sir Harry Johnston at once despatched the 
okapi’s skin and two skulls to me at the 
Natural History Museum together with letters, 
one of which formed the substance of an 
interesting article in the 7zmes. He rightly 
declared this to be the most remarkable 
discovery in the zoology of Africa made in the 
last hundred years, 

Our anxiety as to the safe arrival of the case 
containing the okapj’s skin and skulls now 
became very-great. We heard of its safe arrival 
at Mombasa and its shipment on April 19 with 
other cases containing other skins and skulls. 
It was thought possible—such is the guile 
of oriental traders and dock porters—that 
someone might steal the case containing the 
new beast, and all our hopes be disappointed. 
At last, however, on June 17, it arrived at 
the museum on the very day on which Sir 
Harry Johnston, who had left Uganda much 
later and taken only four weeks on the 
journey, reported himself in London. 

The boxes: were opened as usual in the 
presence of a custom-house officer in the 
basement of the museum, and I eagerly 
searched for the green canvas bag which, as 
Sir Harry had written, contained the precious 
skin and skulls. It was found at last in the 
fourth case opened, and in another minute 
the complete correctness of the conclusions as 
to the animal formed by Sir Harry Johnston 
was evident. The specimens were exhibited 
at the Zoological Society on the next evening, 
and then the skin was entrusted to Mr. 
Rowland Ward for mounting. 

The. photographs here reproduced show 
the animal as set up by Mr. Ward and an 
enlarged view of the head. The shoulder is 
higher as compared with the rump than in Sir 
Harry’s restoration, and the neck is somewhat 
longer than it seemed to him, and straight as 
is that of the giraffe. Probably the okapi, 
like the giraffe, carries its neck habitually 
sloping forward so as to give a continuous 
straight line from the back of the head to the 
root of the tail. A very interesting feature is 
the presence of two little tufts on the fore- 
head (see the enlarged view of the head) 
which correspond to and: represent the horns 


3608 


- be called horns. 


of the giraffe, though they cannot themselves 
An examination of the skulls 
of the okapi shows that there is no bony out- 
growth corresponding to these knobs, although 
the skull is raised on each side above the orbit 
into a small dome-like eminence. The larger 
of the two skulls belonged to the same animal 
as the skin. We are unable to say for certain 
whether our specimen is a male or female, 
though we incline to regard it as a male. 
The fact that the second set of teeth is only 
beginning to appzar shows that the animal 
is still quite young. 

It appears from a comparison with a 
giraffe with the teeth in the same stage of 
growth that our okapi cannot be more than 
two-thirds the length and height of an adult. 
Our specimen as mounted measures abou’ 
74 ft. from the back of the head to the root of 
the tail, and in the position shown in the 
photograph carries its head so that the top of 
it is 6 ft. from the ground. Probably the 
full-grown male okapi would carry its head 
8 ft. from the ground and measure Io ft, 
from the back of the head to the tail, The 
horns develop late in the giraffe, and accord- 
ingly it is quite possible that the little knobs 
present in the skin in this the first specimen 
seen by Europeans may develop in the adult 
to respectable proportions and even have 
a bony core attached to the skull. 

The skulls show several features in shape 
and general modelling which are peculiar to 
the giraffe tribe and are not seen in antelopes, 
bovines, or deer. The lower jaw alone would 
suffice to prove the “ giraffine ” nature of the 
okapi; the toothless space between the cheek 
teeth and the little group of cropping teeth in 
front is very long, longer in proportion than in 
any allied animals except the giraffe, and, 
moreover, the outermost of these cropping 
teeth on each side (the canine teeth of anato- 
mists) has a most peculiar double crown, like 
two leaflets placed side by side on a common 
stem. This form of the canine is known 
hitherto only in the giraffes. 

The colouring and marking of the hairy 
hide of the okapi is very peculiar. Its pattern 
is well shown in our illustration. The body 
is of a rich maroon-brown colour, whilst the 
fore and hind limbs are striped somewhat as 
in the zebras. The two bands of striped skin 
first sent over by Sir Harry Johnston and 
supposed to indicate a new species of zebra 
appear to have been cut by the natives from 
the hind limbs of a larger specimen than the 
present one. We have been able to compare 
one of them exactly with the mounted 
specimen. 

The value to the animal of the peculiar 
distribution of colour and stripes on its body 
seems to depend on the fact that it habitualiy 
lives in the forest. Such light as reaches it 
when near an opening or natural “ clearing ” 
of the forest would come through the tree 
trunks at a low level and fall on the legs; 
whilst the body and neck still remain in pro- 
found shadow. Hence the striping, which 
tends to render an animal indistinguishable 
from surrounding vegetation in a bright light, 
would be in the effective position, The mark- 
ings on the forelegs are. very peculiar and 
unlike those of any other animal. 

The specimen now mounted and exhibited 
in the Natural History Museum appears to 
have been killed by a native spear and not 
by a firearm. 

Sir Harry Johnston tells me that he sup- 
poses that the tract of forest inhabited by the 
okapi is about as big as the principality of 
Wales and that there may be some 2,000 
or ‘3,000 head living there. It is un- 
doubtedly a true inhabitant of the forest, 
elusive and difficult to discover. Probably 
we shall soon hear more of it and receive 
additional specimens, though it is not likely, 
on account of its frequenting the forest depths, 
to be threatened or exterminated by too eager 
sportsmen for long years to come. 
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THE OCAPIA JOHNSTONI-NOW ON VIEW AT THE NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Copyright of the Sphere” newspaper 
THE HEAD OF THE OCAPIA JOHNSTONI 


Copyright of the "Sphere" newspaper 
THE OCAPIA JOHNSTONI—THE REMARKABLE ANIMAL DISCOVERED BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
As mounted by Nr. Rowland Ward of Piccadilly 
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DR. JOHNSON 


IN FLEET STREET. 


By Austin Dobson. 


hat “a tavern chair is the throne of human 
felicity ” is one of the best known of the 
Johnsonian aphorisms. With such 
ments it is probable that the Doctor occupied 
that regal eminence upon every possible 
occasion, and of necessity often, in the Fleet 
Street which—as Boswell admits—was his 
favoured thoroughfare. Leigh Hunt conjec- 
tures that in all likelihood he had seen the 
interior of every house of call in the neigh- 
bourhood, and as he lived “thereabouts” 
for nearly five-and-thirty years it is more 
than possible that Leigh Hunt is right. 

Yet his name is not definitely 
connected with many Fleet Street 
taverns ; and, oddly enough, two 
of those with which he is most 


senti- 


popularly associated are not 
mentioned by his _ biographer. 
The “Cock,” for example, now 
transferred to the southern side 
of the street, and still preserving 
an ancient oak fireplace of the 
Johnsonian epoch, is not alluded 
to. But the “ Cheshire Cheese ” 
in Wine Office Court, a delight- 
ful old hostelry with panelled 
rooms and “sanded floor that 
grits {beneath the tread,” ap- 
pears to be able to justify a 
claim not advanced by Boswell. 
Cyrus Redding of the Fzfty 
Years’? Recollections had, in his 
youth, conversed with Fleet Street 
tradesmen who had _ frequently 
seen both Johnson and Gold- 
smith in the house, and who well 
Dr. Major’s 
seat was “ always in the window,” 
and Dr, Minor’s “on his left 
hand.” “The table and the 


room,” says Redding in 1858, 


remembered that 


“are now as they were when | 
first saw them, having had the 
curiosity to visit them recently” 
—-a testimony hard to be gain- 
said. 

Of the taverns named by Hawkins there is 
the “Devil” by Temple Bar, where took 
place that memorable symposium in which 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox was regaled with laurels 
and “hot apple pye,” and kept awake all 
night to celebrate the appearance of her 
first novel—Harriet Stuart. Then Boswell 
mentions the “ Mitre,” where he first supped 
with his mentor, upon which occasion what 
with the port, the orthodox High Church name 
of the tavern, and the presence of the great 
man, he experienced, as he well might, “a 
variety of sensations,” accompanied by “a 
pleasing elevation of mind beyond what he 
had ever before experienced.” But these are 
the only Fleet Street taverns we can remem- 
Old Slaughter’s in St. Martin’s Lane, 
the “Crown and Anchor” at the corner of 


ber. 


Arundel Street, the “ Fountain’ in the Strand, 
the * Turk’s Head” in Gerard Street, the 
‘King’s Head” in Ivy Lane, the “ Queen’s 
Head” in St. Pauls Churchyard—all these 
were beyond the limits of that highway of 
letters which the Doctor preferred to the 
Vale of Tempe. 

But wherever he dined or supped, he 
certainly lived for many years in Fleet Street. 
It was at 17, Gough Square—happily still 
existent—that he resided from 1749 to 1759 
and did the major part of his work before he 
was pensioned. From the garret at the top of 


DR. JOHNSON’S HOUSE IN BOLT COURT 


From a contemporary illustration in the Soane Museum 


the house came forth the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, the Rambler and the Jdler, the Dic- 
zionary, and the famous letter to Chesterfield. 
Here, too, he lost his wife, the fantastic Tetty, 
whom Garrick used to imitate so broadly, 
but whose mental good qualities her husband 
can scarcely have mistaken however blind 
he may have been in regard to her personal 
attractions. Here, too, it was that he received 
intelligence of his mother’s death. From 
Gough Square and its sky-parlour he 
migrated, after a short interval, to Middle 
Temple Lane, No.1 of which, now blotted 
out by Johnson’s Buildings, was long inscribed 
“Dr. Johnson’s Staircase.” 

Murphy says that he lived here “ in poverty, 
total idleness, and the pride of literature,” which 
last-named characteristic appears to have been 
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_ Williams on 


exhibited upon one occasion by an entire ab- 
sence of pens, ink, and paper. It was at.Inner 
Teinple Lane that he was pensioned and first 
wrote himself Doctor. In 1765 he crossed 
Fleet Street again to Johnson's Court, No. 7, 
close to Anderton’s Hotel. Here he began to 
have his fringe of pensioners about him— 
Levett (the doctor) in the garret, blind Miss 
the ground floor—and here 
he suffered the amenities of that conflict of 
petty jealousies which made him so sympa- 
thetic a spectator of Storace’s Seva Padrona 
at Marylebone Gardens. ‘Williams hates 
everybody,” he wrote later to 
Mrs. ‘Thrale; ‘Levett hates 
Desmoulins, and does not love 
Williams; Desmoulins hates 
them both; Poll (Miss Car- 
michael) loves none of them.” 

In March, 1776, he left 
Johnson’s Court for No. 8, Bolt 
Court, between Gough Square 
and Fleet Street. 
which 
1819, stood 


This house, 
was burned down in 
in the north-west 
corner of the court, on the 
site of what, until very recently, 
was the Stationers’ Company’s 
school. In an extra-illustrated 
pennant at the Soane Museum, 
which once belonged to Faunt- 
leroy, the forger,- there is an 
excellent drawing of it. It had 
a garden at the back, apparent 
on Horwood’s map of 1799, which 
corresponded very nearly to the 
subsequent school playground. 
It contained a vine which bore 
grapes, and had two stone seats 
at the door, from which Johnson 
would occasionally discourse in 
returning from worship at St. 
Clement Here his 
‘* Seraglio,” as he called it, 
attained the full limits indicated 
above, Miss Williams retaining 
the ground floor, and Mrs 
Desmoulins assuming the supremacy of 
the kitchen, which supplied, those 
inelegant dinners” of his latter days to 
which Hawkins refers. Johnson’s books and 
study were on the “ two pair of stairs floor” ; 
and in the back room of the first floor, on 
Monday, December 13, 1784, at seven o’clock 
in the evening, he died. Francis Barber, bis 
black servant, and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were 
in the room, finding he had ceased to breathe, 
went to the bed and found him dead. Seven 
days later, a little after noon on the 2oth, a 
hearse with six horses and accompanied by 
twelve mourning coaches, carried his body 
from Bolt Court to Westminster Abbey. He 
had not many mourners of distinction, but it 
was something to be followed gravewards by 
Burke and Reynolds, 


= 


il 


a 
Baines 


Danes. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


THE NEXT THEATRICAL SENSATION—MR. WILLIAM GILLETTE AS ‘SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


On September 9 Mr. Gillette, memorable to playgoers for his brilliant melodrama, Secret Service, will appear in his own version of Dr, Conan Doyle’s famous novel 
at the Lyceum Theatre 
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NEWS FROM THE PLAYHOUSES. 
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MR. SEYMOUR HICKS'S BROTHER 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


When Mr. Seymour Hicks went on holiday his part in Sweet and Twenty at the Vaudeville was played by his 
brother, who acts under the name of Stanley Brett 


NWA! may be called the tentative season 

in the theatres is on us, for during the 
next few weeks we shall have various experi- 
ments in new plays. It is not a very in- 
spiriting season, nor did it open with promise 
in Zhe Talk of the Town which Mr. Eille 
Norwood revived at the Strand on Saturday 
week. Originally produced at Terry’s in 1892 
under the title of Ze Noble Art, the farce 
tells of the strange adventures of two young 
gentlemen who took a music hall at which 
Peter Sledge, a prizefighter, and his sweet- 
heart, Tilly du Val, are appearing. Tilly calls 
on one of her managers, Charles Fullalove, 
and is pursued by her prizefighter. Young 
Fullalove manages at once to escape the 
middleweight’s wrath and to get a big sum 
of money out of his elderly kinsman, Andrew 
Fullalove, by inducing the fighter to believe 
that the latter is the cause of Tilly’s visit. 


He there are sufficient complications to 

fill out three acts. Unfortunately the 
author has little sense of real humour, and he 
gives us an ol/a podrida of expedients that 
have often done duty before. It is a pity to 
see an actor of Mr. Arthur Williams’s skill 
reduced to playing in such an improbable 
production. The author not only acts in the 
piece, but a polka march of his called “Come 
Along ” was played between the acts. Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan plays the part of a young 
girl who has a penchant for a bout with the 
gloves. The young lady has a lot of energy, 
but most of it got on my nerves. Zhe Talk 
of the Town is funny enough for a holiday 


audience. 
Vue Pasqualis at the Empire must be 
added to the number of first-class 
musical turns that the house delights to 
present to its patrons. Madame Pasquali 
comes to the Empire with a reputation earned 
in grand and comic opera. She has a well- 
trained voice of considerable compass, an 
attractive presence, and an extensive repertory. 
The taste for good music is carefully cultivated 
at our leading variety houses and does much 
to attract a class of people which formerly 
never went beyond the pale of the theatres in 
search of amusement. 


r. Hawtrey has almost a double in Mr. 
Stuart Champion, who has been 
engaged by Mr. Mouillot to play the part of 
Lord Strathpeffer in 7%e Man from Blankley’s. 
The son of a colonel in the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, Mr. Champion was born 
in the county of Cork, and when old enough 
went to Eton—with which, curiously enough, 
the house of Hawtrey was connected for 300 
years—where the boy’s educational course 
was shaped with a view to his one day 
becoming a cavalry officer. Owing, however, 


MADAME PASQUALI 
As “ Marguerite" at the Empire Theatre 


to heavy family financial lesses all thoughts 
of the army had to be abandoned in favour 
of some profession that would enable him to 
earn his own living. The stage had always 
a strong attraction for him as a boy, and 
although he possessed no experience of it what- 
ever and had never taken sufficient practical 
interest in acting to get a measure of his 
qualifications by taking part in amateur pro- 
ductions, he elected to make it his business. In 
1889 he made his début in one of Miss Sarah 
Thorne’s companies, and in the following 
year got an engagement at the Comedy (where 
he remained two years) to play in Verves. 
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MR. WILLIE WARDE 


As the eccentric bandmaster in The Toreador at the 
Gaiety. These three pictures are by Mr, Ellis 


fter a considerable and varied experi- 
ence Mr. Champion found that parts 
created by Mr. Charles Hawtrey were exactly 
those that best fitted him. He had not to, 
and did not, imitate Mr. Hawtrey. His 
stage manner simply developed on lines that 
brought his method of expressing character 
so close to Mr. Hawtrey’s as to be remarkable. 
He would necessarily have had to be a harder 
worker than most other actors are if he were 
each night to imitate someone else all through 
a piece. Imitation he does not attempt, but 
he certainly does try, as he should do, to play 
a part on the same lines as he whom—in this 
instance Mr, Hawtrey—he is expected to 
follow. 


nly once did he abandon comedy for 
musical plays, and as the result did not 
satisfy him he does not intend wandering 
again. All Mr. Champion’s stage experience 
has been gained in the British Isles. 


Ox the most interesting event of the near 

future is the production of Mr. Gillette’s 
version of Sherlock Holmes, which will be 
produced at the Lyceum on September g. Mr. 
Gillette rarely appears in a play where he 
cannot smoke, although in Sherlock Holmes 
he has replaced his beloved cigar by a pipe. 
There is a rumour that he is to play Hamlet. 
It will be difficult to woo My Lady Nicotine 
there. Another American visitor is Mr, Nat 
Goodwin, who has taken the Comedy, recently 
occupied by his brother-in-law, Mr, Forbes 
Robertson, to produce Mr. H. V. Esmond’s 
new comedy. Mrs, Esmond is on tour with 
Mr. Alexander in her original part in Zhe 


Wilderness. 
M:* Frederic E. Weatherly has a son, 
Mr. Alec Weatherly, who was nine 
years on the stage. He was associated with 
Mr. Hawtrey at the Comedy in the production 
of Lord and Lady Algy. He figured in 
Robespierre at the Lyceum and in A Rojal 
Family at the Court. Since then he has 
been business manager for Rip Van Winkle 
on tour, and he has just joined Mr, Frederic 
Harrison and Mr. Cyril Maude in their tour 
with Zhe Second in Command. 
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FROM 


“THE 


TEMPEST” 


TO 


THE TATLER 


“THE BELLE OF NEW YORK.” 


The Variety of Miss Empsie Bowman. 


MISS EMPSIE BOWMAN 
As ‘ The Beile of New York” 


Now is it not as well 
To be a trifle swell, 
Or is it necessary when you're moral to be 
gawky? 
And must a girl employ 
The modes that come from Troy 
Or is she not entitled to be stunningly New 
Yorke 


? 
Oh, mayn't a girl be good and free 
from guile 
. And yet be quite a corker in her 
style? 


A LYRIC BY HUGH MORTON, 1899 


MISS EMPSIE BOWMAN 


Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 


But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell 


How many of those who saw Miss 
Empsie Bowman playing the part of 
Ariel in “The Tempest” on the green 
sward of Regent’s Park with so much 
grace and such a sensitive appreciation 
of the value of Elizabethan English can 
imagine her in such a go-as-you-please 
olla podrida as “;The Belle of New 
York”? And yet Miss Bowman, acting 
in both cases under Mr, Ben Greet’s man- 
agement, is equally at home as Ariel 
ot as Violet Gray, the Salvationist lass, 
who captivated us all a year or two 
ago. Mr, Greet has no fewer than ten 
companies “on the road,” including four 


with “ The Belle of New York.’ Of 
course Miss Bowman is doing no more 


than the actors in our old stock com- 
panies used to do and what actors all 
over Germany do to this day; but in 
England we have specialised acting to 
such an extent that people in musical 
comedy rarely appear in anything else. 
Miss Bowman, as noted in these pages 
of July 33, is one of four very clever 
sisters—Isa, Nellie, Maggie, and Empsie, 
One of the sisters was a great favourite 
of Lewis Carroll, The pictures of 
Miss Bowman as Ariel were taken for 
this journal by Mr. Alfred Effis 


MISS EMPSIE BOWMAN 
As ‘ Ariel” 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 

Courtsied when you have and kissed 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly, here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear 

Bur. Hark, hark ! 

Bow-wow. 


The watch-dogs bark, 
Bow-wow. 
Avi. Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 


A LYRIC BY WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, 1611 


AS “ARIEL” IN SHAKSPERE’S COMEDY, ‘‘ THE TEMPEST” 
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Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip's bell I lie, 

There I couch when owls do cry 
On the bat's back I do fly 


After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough 


THE “TAT EER 


MR. WEEDON GROSSMITH 
Picture by Mr. Ellis ~ 


he Grossmiths as entertainers have a his- 
tory of just over thirty years, but in 

that time they have done a great deal to 
amuse us in a variety of diffeent ways. If 
we count the art of lecturing under the cate- 
gory of entertainments their history cou'd go 
back much further, for their. father, the late 
George Grossmith, varied the gentle art of 
journalism by delivering lectures at the insti- 
tutions and literary societies, which used to be 
so popular throughout the provinces at a time 
when free libraries flourished with their inter- 
minable piles of light fiction, and when people 
were more strenuous in their leisure moments. 
His son George in 1866, at the age of 
nineteen, began life by assisting him.to report 
for the Zimes at Bow Street Police Court, 
exploiting as it were the grim humours of 
life in London: The experience would have 


THE DRAMATIC PEERAGE. 


THE GROSSMITHS 
and 
LETTY LIND’S SISTERS. 


Mr. Grossm th has written and composed 
many_songs, of which the best known, per- 
haps, -is “See me dance the polka.” He 
wrote the music of the comic opera, Hasée ¢o 
the Wedding, Mr. Gilbert supplying the 
libretto. His little book of autobiographical 
sketches called A Society Clown has been 
immensely popular, and Zhe Diary of a No- 
body, which he wrote in conjunction with his 
brother, Weedon, showed a certain skill in 


underlining the foibles of the day. 


Mr. Weedon Grossmith, who to some 
of us is the most amusing member of 
his family, has found a deserved success in 
his own farce, The Night.of the Party, which 
he is now. playing at the Avenue Theatre. 
He began his career as an artist and fre- 
quently exhibited at the Acacemy. He 
learned how to act under the management of 
Miss Rosina Vokes in America, though he 
made his first great hit as Jacques Strop in 
Robert Macaire at the Lyceum. For the 
comic effects of sheer audacity few actors can 
touch him, and his Lord Arthur Pomeroy in 
The Pantomime Rehearsal, his \ittle Jew in 
The Cabinet Minister, and his hypochondriac 
earl in that comedy of robustness, Zhe 
Amazons, were all admirable bits of comic 


George Grossmith 
journalist and lecturer 
| 


| 
George Grossmith g 
actor, author, contposer, and entertainer 
born 1847 


AR 
Adelaide Astor = George Grossmith 
actress actor ; now at the Gaiety 


made some men see in their environment only 
what was mordant. To ‘‘ Gee Gee ” it brought 
a sense of huniour. In 1870 he made his 
first appearance as an entertainer at the Poly- 
technic. In 1876 he joined forces with Miss 
Florence Marryat, the daughter of the novelist, 
inan entertainment called Cupsand Saucers, 
and in 1877 he made his bow on the regular 
stage as John Wellington Wells in Zhe 
Sorcerer at the Opera Comique. | In the eight 
Savoy operas which followed Mr. Grossmith 
was the very life of the entertainment. In 
1889 he started on tour with his single-handed 
humorous and musical recitals, and since that 
day to the present his appearance in comic 
opera has been infrequent, His latest appear- 
ance on the regular stage was last year at the 
Globe Theatre (within a few yards of the 
house where he started) in the comic opera 
based on the story of Perkin Warbeck. 


Lawrence Grossmith 
actor 


THE GROSSMITHS 


acting. Mr. Grossmith’s wife, Miss May 
Palfrey, was a member of his ew Boy 
company at the Vaudeville. She made -her 
first appearance on th stage in a Drury Lane 
drama, 1890-1, and appeared with Mr. 
Grossmith in August of 1891. ; 


Mr. George Grossmith, jun., has struck out 


on a line of his own, quite different from 
the style of his father or of his uncle. He 
may be said to have created a certain type of 
stage “Johnnie,” and his performance of Sr 
Archibald Slackitt in Zhe Toreador at the 
Gaiety is one of the best things he has ever 
done. Mr. Grossmith has rarely been. seen 
outside of musical comedy. He did some 
amusing work in the Go Bang series at the 
Duke of York’s, where he met his wife, 
Miss Adelaide Astor. Mr. Grossmith has the 
instinct of his father and of his uncle for 
weiting and is responsible for many of h‘s 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudge (Birmingham) 
| 
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MISS LETTY LIND 
Picture by Mr. Ellis 


He also did the libretto of the Perkin 
Warbeck opera, in which his father, his 
wife, and his sister-in-law, Miss Letty Lind, 
appeared. 

One couples the Grossmiths and the Linds 
together, first on account of the marriage 


songs. 


of Mr George Grossmith, jun., with one 
of Miss Letty Lind’s sisters, and secondly 
because both families have been chiefly in 
the same lne of business. The Linds— 
one uses the phrase for the sake of brevity, 
seeing that not one of the five sisters is known 
on the stage by the same name—bear 
the patronymic of Rudge, and they come 
from Edghaston. I believe they are the 
first of their famity to appear on the stage, 
but in the twenty odd years that Miss Letty 
Lind has been before the public she and her 
sisters have whiled away many a tiresome 


Dr. Palfrey 
! 


| 
Weedon Grossmith = Nancy May Palfrey 
author, artist, and actor actress 


hour for us. The theatrical biographers tell 
us that Miss Lind appeared first at the age of 
four in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but it was not 
until she reached the Gaiety that she became 
really famous. At first she was distinguished 
mainly as a dancer; then she developed, by 
a curious exercise of art, a voice that 
rendered certain types of Songs as nobody else 
could do. Her sister, Miss Millie Hylton, a 
much more 1obust artist, made her name in the 
music-halls in boy parts, though she appeared 
at the Gaiety for a time. Miss Adelaide 
Astor, with the brief exception of the Perkin 
Warbeck piece, has- rarely been acting in 
town since her marriage, but “she and her 
sister, Miss Lydia Flopp, are now in town 
with The Silver Slipper. The other sister, 
Miss Fanny Dango, is playing in the original 
pzoduct.on of the piece at the Lyric Theatre. 
J. M. B. 


| 
Letty Lind 


actress actress 


FiVE SISTERS WHO 


Millie Hylton = Clulow Sims 


| 
Lydia Flopp 


actress actress 


HAVE DiFFCRENT 
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Adelaide Astor = George Grossmith, jun. 


| 
Fanny Dango 


actor actress 


STAGE NAMES 
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MISS MAIDIE HOPE AT THE GAIETY. 


AS “LA BELLE BOLERO” IN “THE TOREADOR” 


The whole stage experience of Miss Hope, whose portrait has been taken by Mr. Ellis, has been gained under Mr George Edwardes's management 
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Peasants as Play-actors. 


The 


Hero Plays of the little Tyrolese 


town of Meran. 


hat peasants can do in the arranging and 
carrying out of theatrical performances 
the world has seen in Oberammergau, but it 
is by no means necessary to wait ten years to 
see “volks spiele ” (people’s plays), for in the 
little Tyrolese town of Meran the so-called 
“hero plays” take place annually every 
Sunday afternoon during September. 


Nicos: which stands on the south side of 
the Alps, about a hundred miles from 
Innsbruck, is quite a little place, but it has a 


Hoe was born in 1767, his family having 

been innkeepers for a century and a 
half. In 1809 he summoned his fellow Tyro- 
lese to arms to set themselves free from the 
French and the Bavarians. In seven short 
weeks he defeated the Bavarians, on two 
occasions ousting them from Innsbruck, and 
finally sweeping them out of the Tyrol. Then 
France inundated his beloved valleys, but 
Hofer routed them in eight days and retook 
Innsbruck. In the end, however, France 
and Bavaria proved too strong for him, and 


ANDREAS 


long history. Its church dates from the four- 
teenth, and. the castle from the fifteenth, 
century. It is very popular as a health resort 
for delicate people during the winter, and its 
population of some seven odd _ thousand 
doubles during the season. It is believed 
to be the Urbs Majensis of the Romans, but 
its ideal hero is no _pro-consul, but a simple 
innkeeper of a century ago, the gallant 
Andreas Hofer to wit. 


unique, and their success is not a little due to 
the magnificent exsemdle. The background 
is formed by the natural mountain scenery, 
green hills, castles and ruins, vineyards, 
woods, and at last the mountain chains, 


he pantomimic actions and the /ab/eaux 
vivants give the onlooker, even if he is 

not acquainted with that stirring epoch of 
Tyrol’s history, a perfect idea of what is being 
represented, The scenery is well painted, and 
the many-coloured national costumes and the 


HOFER MEETS HIS WIFE ON HIS RETURN FROM VIENNA 


the gallant leader abandoned the struggle and 
fled to the mountains. He was captured and 
shot at Mantua in February, 181o, but he is 
remembered by the Tyrolese in many stirring 
ballads, and his statue stands in Innsbruck. 


gps plays performed in Meran entirely by 

peasants and artisans of the neighbour- 
hood are based upon deeds of valour done by 
Hofer and his peasantry. The plays are 


various. uniforms afford a striking picture. 
There are nearly fifty speaking parts in the 
plays, and frequently the spectator sees about 
200 persons on the stage. The music is 
specially selected and suitable. 


aie theatre is a wooden structure, almost 

entirely uncovered, seating about 2,000 
spectators; _it is. situated in a_ sheltered 
s‘tuation in one of Meran’s suburbs 


HOFER SAYS FAREWELL BEFORE GOING TO HIS EXECUTION 
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Miss Kate Cutler in ‘‘H.M.S. Irresponsible.”’ 


This picture of Miss Cutler was taken by the Downeys when she was in H.M.S, Irresponsible, The part is now being played by Miss Phyllis Broughton 
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Mr. Huntley Wright transformed into a Chinaman. 


Mr. Wright is shown here ready to go on the stage. His brother Fred is at the Gaiety, as shown in the picture on the following page 
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Scenes from “The Toreador” at the Gaiety. 


MISS VIOLET’ LLOYD AS SUSAN, THE FLOWER SHOP MANAGERESS, AND MR. PAYNE AS SAMMY GIGGS 


In the first picture Mr, Payne is shown as plain Sammy Giggs, the tiger, In the second picture he is got up as a toreador, and is being reproached by 
listening to the beating pulse of his sweetheart, Susan his sweetheart, Susan, who thinks he has deserted her 


MRS. MALTON HOPPINGS AND HER LOVERS 


Mrs. Malton Hoppings (Miss Claire Romaine) is giving her hand to the toreador (Mr. Herbert Clayton), and the wild beast dealer (Mr. Fred Wright, jun.), who loves her 
to distraction, is seen to the right, These pictures are by Ellis and Walery 7 
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Happy Fanny Fields at the Oxford. 


It is quite remark- 
able how many of the 
most successful performers at 
the London halls just at present 
hail trom America, a fact which is 
to be attributed to the lack of enter- 
prise which is the chief characteristic of the 
home-grown artist. Happy Fanny Fields is an 
excellent example of the amusing American, Her 
speciality is the impersonation of a human product more 
or less indigenous to New York, the German-Jewish 
servant girl with her strange dress and her stranger 
dialect. In Miss Fields’ hands she becomes a 
delightfully humorous person, full of quaint 
utterances, accompanied by a nondescript 
laugh that promotes general merriment. 
Miss Fields is just out of her teens. 
She has been on the stage 
since she was thirteen and 
is perfectly at home 
as a mimic ~ 
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Miss Nora Moore in “The Silver Slipper.” 


Miss Moore, whose portrait has been taken by Mr. Ellis, takes the part, at the Lyric Theatre, of Minnie Lomas, one of the students at Shallamar Hall, which is 
conducted by Sir Victor Shallamar, the astronomer who discovers the people of Venus 
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“The Old Stagers” at Canterbury. 


A SCENE FROM MR. MARSHALL'S AMUSING COMEDY, ‘HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR” 
His Excellency (seen with the order on his breast) was played by Major Nugent. His secretary was played by Mr. Nigel Playfair, who is seated on the settee 


A GROUP OF “THE OLD STAGERS”’ 


The group shows, from left to right—Back row: Mr. Charles Drummond, Lieut.-Colonel Newnham Davis, Sir Henry de Bathe, Colonel Chater, Mr. Augustus Spalding, 
Mrs, Baird, Mr. C. Oldham, Middle row: Miss O. Spencer Brunton, Miss Victoria Addison, Miss Enid Spencer Brunton, Miss Adelina Baird, Miss Carlotta Addison 
Miss M. St. John, and Miss Forbes. Front row: Mr. Nigel Playfair, Mr. A. J. Tassell, Mr. Percy Lee, Mr. G. H. Trollope, and Mr. Alan Mackinnon 


A SCENE FROM MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES'S COMEDY, “‘THE TYRANNY OF TEARS” 


The part of Colonel Armitage, seen on the extreme right, was played by Lieut -Colonel Newnham Davis 


The Canterbury cricket week, August 5-10, was a great success. It was the 60th season of the famous troupe of amateurs known as ‘The Old Stagers," who produced the two 
plays wlustrated here by Mr. H, B. Collis, Lord Goschen's son played the part of a butler 
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August 14--'' The Rheingold © 
August 15—‘' The Valkyrie ' 

August 146— Siegfried * 

August 17—‘“* The Giotterdiimmerung ” 
August 19—“ The Flying Dutchman " 
August 20—* Parsifal ” 


THE LAST WEEK AT BAYREUTH 


Wyn you are buying THE TATLER at 

your railway stall the little station at 
Bayreuth, usually so quiet, will be seething 
with the crowd of visitors eager to transfer 
their holiday homage elsewhere, for the 
festival which opened on July 25 came to an 
end yesterday. There have been seven per- 
formances of Parsifal, two complete cycles 
of Zhe Ring, and five performances of 7he 
Flying Dutchman. 1 do not know why 
The Flying Dutchman, written in 1844, 
should be preferred as a companion to 
Parsifal, which was produced in 1882, 
unless it be to emphasise the 
enormous difference of Wag- 
ner’s methods—a_ difference 
not so noticeable if the in- 
tervening period were to be 
represented, as it might be, 
by Lohengrin, Tannhduser, 
Tristan, or The Meister- 
singer. 


INESYes has Bayreuth ap- 

parently been more 
popular than this year of her 
jubilee. The pilgrims to the 
Wagnerian shrine kept arriv- 
ing every day from all parts 
of the world, but chiefly from 
England and America. - The 
little Franconian town was 
crammed to bursting point 
under its flags and garlands 
—and under its torrential 
showers, too, it may be 
added, for it rained heavily 
on several occasions, which 
made -both the arrival at the 
station and the ascent to the 
theatre anything but a joyful 
experience. To arrive at a 
smill station with about 500 
fellow passengers, and to find 
only twenty to thirty ancient 
and dilapidated flies waiting 
to transport the travellers and 
their luggage, and to be re- 
ceived by something repre- 
senting a waterspout, would 
be enough to chill the 
enthusiasm of anyone but a 
Wagnerian. Those who 
friled, through carelessness or 
Jack of experience, to provide 
themselves with billets for 
lodgings and places. in the 
theatre must have fared badly indeed, for 
there was not an empty bed in the town. 
Madame Adelina Patti was one of the pilgrims 
this year, and to pass many of the others in 
review would be like reading pages out of the 
Almanach de Gotha. 


he performances have been unusually 
good. Mottl conducted for The Flying 
Dutchman, the stage management having 
been specially placed in the hands of Siegfried 
Wagner, who proved himself most unusually 
gifted in this particular branch of the art of the 
theatre. Van Rooy, in the title-7é/e, excelled 


THE BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL. 


himself, but he was not very well supported 
by Mdlle. Emmy Destinn, who was. suffer- 
ing from a slight indisposition. The small 
part of Mary was most admirably interpreted 
by Madame Schumann-Heink, of whom 
Londoners have so good a recollection, 


e[ebe performance of Parsifal was a com- 

plete triumph for Van Dyck and for a 
newcomer to Bayreuth, Madame Marie 
Wittich. Van Dyck may be said to have 
made the 76/e of Parstfal—his own perfection 
of interpretation can go no further. He has 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF WAGNER 


This portrait was taken by A. von Gross of Bayreuth in 1883 and was the last 


that Wagner sat for 


studied the part both inside and out with all 
his musical and dramatic intelligence, and 
the result isan embodiment of Parszfal such 
as would have satisfied Wagner himself. 
Madame Wittich is one of Germany’s most 
preferred singers, and her success on her first 
appearance at Bayreuth was fully expected. 
All the same some nervousness would have 
been excusable, for as Kundry she was taking 
the 7é/e made famous by such stars as Malten, 
Materna, and the incomparable Ternina 
herself. Madame Wittich, however, had no 
need for nervousness, for she has everything 
in her favour — voice, beauty, and fine 
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Schumann-Heink 
Reuss Belge 
Gulbransen 
Sophie David 
Verhuntz 

Van Artner 
Wittich 


Van Rooy 
Heidkamp 
Hans Breuer 
Ernest Kraus 
Van Dyck 


R. Blass 
Erik Schemdes 


SOME OF THE CHIEF SINGERS 


presence, such as befits the heroic women of 
Wagner. Schiitz and Kniipfer in the minor 
7 6les showed that extraordinary earnestness 
and fervour which are to be found among 
German artists, especially when they” are 
interpreting the music of the national idol. 
Muck conducted the hidden orchestra, and 
the whole performance was one of such rare 
beauty and perfection that one could under- 
stand the remark of an old French abbé who 
never misses a Bayreuth festival: “Every 
time I hear Parséfal I feel I can recite my 
mass better next day.” 


he opera recalls Wagner 
more int'mately than 
any other work. At the 
rehearsals he sat in the front 
row of the auditorium, having 
a little window constructed in 
the boards which covered the 
orchestra, thus enabling him 
to speak to the conductor. 
Miss Frances Gerard in an 
interesting little book on 
Wagner, Bayreuth, and the 
Festival Plays, which the 
Jarrolds have just published, 
recalls how after the re- 
hearsals Wagner gave the 
company a surprise by his 
sudden resolve to conduct the 
last act himself. “It was,” 
says Heckel, “a truly won- 
derful performance not to be 
forgotten by those who heard 
it.” This ‘was the last time 
Wagner wielded the conduc- 
tor’s baton, The performance, 
which took place on July 26 
and 28, 1881, was attended by 
the Emperor Frederick, then 
Crown Prince, who came 
specially from Berlin to see. 
“Tt surpasses everything | 
expected,” he told Wagner. 
“Tt is in truth no play nor 
opera, it is a sublime eternal 
truth.’ When Wagner died 
at Venice in 1883 he was on 
the point of returning home 
to make preparations for the 
performance of Parsifal 
Hence the work possesses 'a 
sentimental interest for the 
Wagnerian quite apart from 
its intrinsic value. 


nd now Bayreuth is once again empty. 
The “scaling’’ process is scarcely less 
intercsting than the arrival of guests, I shall 
never forget my first visit to Bayreuth with a 
distingushed London critic. Mr. Bispham 
was pvesent that year, and so was Jean de 
Reszke and his newly-married wife, and 
almost the last figure we saw on the platform 
was Mrs. Helen Trust. Many of this year’s 
visitors are now on their way to Munich, 
where the new house affords them ample 
opportunities to work off their musical 
enthusiasms or to indulge in contrasting the 
master with Mozart. 
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On the Planet Venus—at the Lyric Theatre. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


This picture shows the striking scene of the court of justice on the planet Venus in the first act of The Silver Slipper at the Lyric. The goddesses of Venus sit on a 
crystal dais gorgeously lighted up from the inside 
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NO. 19-22, CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE 


(Eamton House Terrace occupies part of the 

extensive gardens of Carlton House, which 
was builtin 1709. The terrace is distinguished 
by the co!umn of the Duke of York (son of 
George III.), whose brother lived at Carlton 
House when he was Prince of Wales, and once 
entertained Sir Walter Scott there in 1803. 

Many distinguished people have lived in 
the terrace, which has a magnificent outlook 
on one s de over St. James’s Park. 

1.—United States Ambassador, Mr. J. A. 
Choate.—This house was bought by the 
Amer.can millionaire, Mr. Leiter, for his son-in- 
law, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who on being 
appointed Viceroy of India let it to Mr. Choate. 
Mr. Choate was born at Salem in 1832 and is a 
lawyer. Heholds the LL.D 
of Harvard, Amherst, Edin- 
burgh, and Cambridge. 

2.—Lord Hawkesbury. 
—He started life as Mr. Cecil 
George Savile Foljambe. 
His mother was one of the 
three coheiresses of the 3rd 
and’ last Earl of Liverpool, 
who also held the title of 
Baron Hawkesbury. The 
Liverpool peerage became 
extinct on his death in 1851, 
but the barony was revived 
in favour of his grandson in 
1893. Lord Hawkesbury 
has been twice married and 
has five sons and_ five 
daughters living. He began 
his career as a naval lieu- 
tenant in the New Zealand 
War of 1863-4. 

3.—Lilian, Duchess of 
Marlborough. — She was 
born Miss Lilian Price, the 
daughter of a commander 
in the United States Navy. 
She was married to Louis 
Hammersley of New York ; 
as his second wife to the 8th Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and to Lord William Beresford, who 
died this year. She has a little boy, William 
Warren de la Poer Beresford, born 1897. 

4.—Mr. Edward David Stern is the 
brother of Lord Wandsworth and is married 
to the sister of Sir Charles Jessel. He has a 
pretty place in Surrey, Fan Court, Chertsey. 
Baron Bunsen once lived here. 

5. Lord Mount Stephen.—He end Lord 
Strathcona, both born in Banffshire, made 
fortunes in Canada. He was saisea to the 
peerage ten years ago, He has no issue, 
Lord Palmerston once lived here. 

6.—Mrs. Mackay.—S\, “= the widow of 
the American millionaire. We daughter is 
the Princess Colonna 


THE END 


WHO'S WHO IN 
CARLTON HOUSE 
TERRACE. 
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7.—Gertrude, Countess of Pembroke.— 
She is the daughter of the 18th Earl of 
Shrewsbury and the widow of the 13th Earl 
of Pembroke, who died in 1895 without issue. 

8.—ELEarl Brownlow (Adelbert Wellingten 
Brownlow Cust) was born in 1844, He is 
married to the daughter of the 18th Earl of 
Shrewsbury, whose elder daughter, Gertrude, 
Countess of Pembroke, lives at No. 7. Lord 
Brownlow has no issue. Mr. Harry Cust, 
who once edited the Pal? Mall Gazette, is 
his heir-presumptive. 

9.—German Embassy.—Count Paul von 
Hatzfeldt Wildenburg has been ambassador 
since 1885. The Countess is a Frenchwoman. 
Count Hermann von Hatzfeldt Wildenburg is 


OF THE TERRACE LOOKING ON TO THE KING’S GARDEN 


second secretary Sir J. B. Maple’s son-in- 
law, Baron von Eckardstein, who lives in 
Grosvenor Square, is first secretary. 

10.—Viscount Ridley is better known as 
Sir Matthew White Ridley. He was raised 
to the peerage last year. His eldest son, 
Matthew, is M.P. for Stalybridge. 

11.—Lord Ardilaun is the elder of the 
two Gu nnesses of Dublin stout fame who were 
raised to the peerage. He has no issue. His 
brother, Lord Iveagh, comes into the remainder 
to the baronetcy conferred on their father in 
1867. Mr. Gladstone once lived here. 

12.—Sir Savile Crossley, 2nd baronet, 
was bo-n in 1857. He represents Halifax in 
the House of Commons. His wife is a 
daughter of Sir Henry de Bathe. 
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13.—Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence was: 
created a baronet in 1898; his father, Mr. 
William Lawrence, was an Alderman. of 
London. He took the additional name of 
Durning in 1898. He has represented the 
Truro division since 1895 as a_ Liberal 
Unionist. He married the coheiress of J. b. 
Smith, M.P., of King’s Ride, Ascot. 

14-15.—The Earl of Lonsdale. —He 
succeeded his brother as 5th earl in 1882, 
He is married to a sister of the Marquis of 
Huntly and has no issue. An authority on 
hunting, he is an intimate friend of the 
German Emperor. Li Hung Chang occupied 
this house when in London. 

16.—Sir Weetman Pearson, tst baronet, is 
M.P. for Colchester. He is 
the head of the great firm 
of Pearsons, the centractors, 


who, among many other 
works, constructed the 


Blackwall Tunnel. 

17.—The Duke of Graf- 
zon.—He is descended from 
Charles II. by Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland. His. 
eldest son, Lord Euston, 
also lives at No. 17. 

18.—Mr. William Wal- 
dorf Astor is the American 
millionaire who owns the 
Pall Mall Gazette. He 
was born in 1848, and is a 
member of the Carltoa Club. 

19.—Mr. James Gyra- 
hame Stewart. 

20.—Mr. Gilbert Par- 
ker, the novelist, repre- 
sents Gravesend in Parlia- 
ment. Born in Canada, he 
married an American, 

21.— Lady Frederick 
Cavendish and Hon, 
Caroline Lyttelton,—Lady 
Frederick is the widow of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s brother who was 
murdered in Phoenix Park, Dublin, on May 6, 
1882. She is the sister of Lord Cobham. 
Her aunt, the Hon. Caroline Lyttelton, who is 
eighty-five, lives with her. 

22.—Mr. John Penn is (Conservative) 
M.P. for Lewisham, and belongs to the firm 
of John Penn and Sons, the marine engineers. 

23.—Home district office of War Office. 

24.—Lady Charles William Brudenell- 
Bruce is the widow of the third son of the 1st 
Marquis of Ailesbury. He died in 1897. 

Mr. J. W. Larnach, Hon. Philip 
Stanhope, Levd Muncaster, Lord Llandaff, 
Lord Dudley, and Mr. H. C. Stephens (son 
of the t#saecs ink manufacturer) live in Carlton 
Gardens at the west end of the terrace. 
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WHEN THE BLIND LEAD THE BLIND 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


iE was at a country-house party. Feeling 

lazy I had stopped at home with my 
hostess whilst the others had gone out 
pheasant shooting. 

Mrs. Carruthers suddenly looked up from 
her embroidery and spoke. However, I was 
not deceived by the apparent unpremeditation 
of her question because I had felt for some 
moments that she was on the point of saying 
something. 

“Phil, what do you think of Clare De- 
layne ?”’? and she resumed her work in the 
most unconcerned manner. 

lL hesitated a moment. Clearly I must be 
very careful, for it is at all times a most 
risky thing to give one woman your opinion 
about another. In the majority of cases— 
mind | only generalise—if your opinion is 
enthusiastic you incur the one woman’s dis- 
pleasure ; if on the other hand your praise is 
only qualified—well, keep out of the other 
woman’s way. And in the present instance 
the danger was doubly great. Why had I, 
who am generally so wary, allowed myself to 
be left alone with my hostess, the most in- 
veterate matchmaker of the county? I felt 
that my whole future hung on my reply, and 
as all this flashed through my mind I made a 
mental resolution to this effect. that if Mrs. 
Carruthers was a matchmaker she had now 
found her match. So I asked, “And who is 
Clare Delayne ?” 

“Why, you silly boy, that pretty blonde 
you took in to dinner last night; you know, 
she only came yesterday.” 

“Oh, that one,” I said disrespectfully, try- 
ing to kill a bluebottle. “1 did not catch her 
name when I was introduced,” and I resumed 
my chase after the bluebottle. There was a 
pause whilst I wondered in which direction 
the next attack would be developed. 

“Phil, my question !” 

“Which question?” That bluebottle did 
fidget me so, and I made a desperate dash at 
it, cleverly managing at the same time to 
upset Mrs. Carruthers’s work basket. But all 
attempts to draw a red herring across the 
path seemed futile. 

“Open the window, Phil; that’s right, 
your fly has gone. Now pick up my basket 
and tell me what you think of Clare Delayne.” 

I was on all fours salvaging needles and 
balls of wool. “I think she ” suddenly 
pricked up my ears and listened. “I do 
believe they are coming back,” I cried. 

“You think she is—what ? ” 
“T haven’t thought anything about her at 

What do you think about her?” 

This sudden turning of the tables took 
Mrs. Carruthers by surprise, and for a moment 
she was nonplussed. But she quickly re- 
covered herself and deployed on the ground 
from which I had retreated. 

“Well I was going to tell you when you 
interrupted me with that absurd fly that her 
father is a dear friend of mine and she will 
inherit £1,500 a year when he dies ue 

“Indeed !”” I interrupted with interest. 

“Of course, it is not much,” she went on, 
encouraged by my look of interest, “ but it is 
a little help, and when combined with the 


all. 
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sweetest nature and all the domestic 
virtues——” 

“ She is just the girl,” I put in eagerly. 

“She is, as you say, just the girl to make 
a man happy.” 

“But does she want to marry ?” I asked, 
jumping up. 

“You silly fellow, what girl doesn’t ?. You 
have only got to ask them.” 

“Well, if that is the case 2 

“She is also fairly well read, not too well 
—a man does not want that—and she is 
musical.” 

“Tf that is the case, as I was saying before, 
she is just the girl for Captain Rodgers,” I 
said. ‘ He is——” 

Mrs. Carruthers picked up her work and 
sailed towards the door. ‘You are an ass, 
Phil ! ” was her parting shot. 

“Rodgers is musical,” I called out as the 
door slammed. 


As a matter of fact I had been particularly 
entertained by my partner at dinner last night, 
who had seemed to me what is generally 
described as “a jolly girl with no nonsense 
about her.” I did not wish to be pestered 
any more by Mrs. Carruthers, who had 
evidently come to the conclusion that I was a 
fool, and so rather than put her on her mettle 
by offering a show of resistance I thought the 
best way to secure peace would be to do all 
that was expected of me and, like Brer 
Rabbit, “lay low and say nuffin.” And so 
what more natural than that I should find 
myself again taking Miss Delayne in to dinner 
that evening. 

“Do you know, I expected that you would 
take me in to dinner to-night,” she said as we 
sat down. 

I looked up surprised. There was a world 
of mischievous meaning in her tone and look, 
and I gasped. Was I to be taken in the 
flank by another enemy or was it possible 
that she, too, understood ? 

“Is it ‘great expectations ?’” I ventured. 
She nodded. Still, 1 was not quite satisfied. 
“You surely do not think so badly of me as 
to believe——”’ I hesitated. 

She burst out laughing. ‘There, 1 have 
so much faith in you that I will congratulate 
you on having an income of £2,000 a year!” 

“Now really this is wonderful ! ” I cried. 
“And I, too, must congratulate you on being 
an heiress to the tune of £1,500 a year.” 

“ Say rather ‘condole with,’” she added. 
“ But who told you ?” 

“A little bird,’ I answered. 
told you?” 

“ Evidently the same little bird.” 

“A very old bird if you ask me,” I 
exclaimed, checking myself too late to avoid 
one of those sudden hushes to which every 
dinner table is subject. A titter went round 
the company. Horrors! There was a helping 
of pheasant before me. I heard Mrs. Carru- 
thers saying sweetly, “I am so sorry, Phil; 
try another piece.” I vainly protested that | 
had not referred to the fowl, but being greeted 
by cries of ‘‘ Name, name,” I retracted and had 
another helping. The costretemps was very 
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annoying, as I felt that I was now thoroughly 
in Mrs. Carruthers’s bad books, and although 
she did not know what we had been talking 
about, still—such is the effect of a guilty 
conscience—I felt sure she must think that | 
had referred to her. Miss Delayne also did 
not seem over pleased at my innocent indiscre- 
tion which had directed the company’s atten- 
tion to her, and she occupied herself with 
Captain Rodgers, who was on her other side. 
Rodgers had only arrived before dinner; he 
was an old acquaintance of mine—one of 
those generous, good-hearted sort of fellows 
who is always stony-broke and who will 
always step into the breach to help a friend. 

1 had often told him that I would one day 
find him a rich wife, but now that I saw him 
talking with Miss Delayne I did not feel so 
particularly keen about my suggestion to Mrs. 
Carruthers, as it happened to interfere with a 
brilliant plan which | had just thought of and 
which would dish Mrs. Carruthers so nicely. 
I recognised at once that it would be difficult 
to put the case too bluntly to Miss Delayne, 
so accordingly, when later in the evening I 
found myself ensconced with her in the con- 
servatory, I proceeded to let her unfold the 
plans I had thought out over my cigar. I 
little thought what would happen in the same 
conservatory in about three weeks’ time. 

“Mrs, Carruthers is a most entertaining 
hostess and an amiable woman,” I remarked 
by way of preface, ‘and she has one pet sin. 
But this is the first time she has applied her 
energies in my direction although she has 
known me ever since I was so high.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Miss 
Delayne. 

“Rather ask, ‘What are we going to 
do?’” I said, not wishing to reply to such a 
delicate personal question. “It all rests with 
you,” I continued, adding quickly, “ whether 
we are todisplease her by avoiding each other 
or deceive her by pretending to fall in with 
her views.” 

Miss Delayne’s eyes twinkled. 

“Mr, Mellor, you forget that there are 
other ways. I might, for instance, pretend 
that I did not want your company, while you 
could easily satisfy Mrs, Carruthers by your 
actions that you were doing your best to carry 
out her schemes.” 

“Yes,” I assented, not at all eagerly. 

“Or,” she continued, “you could leave 
suddenly to-morrow on urgent private 
business.” 

* Quite so,” I faltered. 

“But it would be very selfish of me to 
spoil your holiday here” (‘ Not at all,” I in- 
terrupted), ‘and I rather like your second 
idea. In fact, it would be great fun, I think, 
to upset Mrs. Carruthers’s little plans for once.” 

“ That is just what I thought,” I exclaimed. 

* We could be a lot in each other’s com- 
pany,” she said. 

“And especially when Mrs. Carruthers 
is about,” I added. 

‘“‘T have expectations, and don’t want any 
man to marry me for them.” 

“And I have money, but if I took a 
wife she should only take me for my merits.” 
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“That is capital,” she said. “ Then we are 
agreed in our views of life, Let us shake 
hands upon it.” 

We shook hands 

“We shall have great fun out of it,” I said. 

“ And be the best of friends,” she added. 
“Poor Mrs. Carruthers,” she laughed, and 
then a look of doubt crossed her face. “‘ What 
shall we say to her if she puts the direct ques- 
tion to either or both of us when we leave ?” 

“ That is very simple,” I answered, “ We 
need merely say ‘ We found out at the begin- 
ning that our views of life were similar, and 
that it was therefore no use our thinking of 
marriage.’ ” 

“ A neat epigram,” she laughed. 


That evening when I said good night to 
Mrs. Carruthers she remarked playfully, “ | 
am sorry about the old bird, Phil.” 

“So am I, very sorry,” I said, “but old 
birds cannot help being caught sometimes,” 
and I went to bed feeling that I had scored. 

The days passed quickly enough at first, 
and Miss Delayne and I spent a great deal of 
the time with each other. We sat together at 
meals, we walked together, we rode together, 
and we continued to derive great amusement 
from the covert interest which Mrs. Carruthers 
appeared to take in the apparent progress of 
her scheme. I soon found also that we had 
many other things in common besides our 
views about marriage, and therefore Miss 
Delayne’s company became in every way a 
source of more pleasure to me than I had 
reason to anticipate when we laid our plans, 

J This possibly created a desire on my part 
to strictly enforce the terms of our com- 
pact, and because Miss Delayne did not 
always fall in with my ideas as to how much 
we should be together I attributed this rather 
to a falling off of enthusiasm on her part, 
which in its turn tended to increase my efiorts. 

Another and unlooked-for factor gra- 
dually appeared on the scene to confuse our 
plans in the shape of Captain Rodgers. Per- 
haps I was really right in thinking that Miss 
Delayne was not keeping to her compact as 
much as she ought to, but certainly this was 
partly the fault of the captain. The way he 
looked at and spoke to her was a source of 
great annoyance to me, because no doubt Mrs, 
Carruthers would notice it, and our little game 
would thereby be spoiled. And therefore I 
felt that Miss Delayne should not encourage 
him ; but when I mentioned the matter to her 
she did not see it in that way at all. 

As the days went on I found that Rodgers 
was always at her side when I happened to 
be away for a moment, and he even began to 
accompany her on some of the outings. I 
remonstrated with her about this also, but she 
replied that we must be careful not to overdo 
our parts, and as I did not in any way wish 
her to think she was being compromised by 
me I had to acquiesce in this, whilst tacitly 
writhing with a desire to kick Rodgers. It 
was impossible, too, I thought, for me to take 


him into my confidence because, apart from 


the fact that it was not my secret, he might 
then openly declare that he did not recognise 
the game or my right to monopolise Miss 
Delayne if I had no serious intentions. 

Was it possible that Mrs. Carruthers 
having despaired of me, and being determined 
to make up.a match for Miss Delayne, had 
put the captain on after all? If that was the 
case I would thwart her at all costs, and so [ 
made every effort to forestall Rodgers on all 
9ccasions. 


But the more I tried to be with Miss 
Delayne the more she contrived to keep out 
of my way, neither could I get any satisfactory 
explanation from her. In fact she could not 
or would not see that she was not carrying out 
her part of the agreement. Her way to me had 
gradually become more reserved than it was at 
first; there was not the confidence and feeling 
of equality which I had found in the begin- 
ning, and of course it was all through that 
confounded Rodgers. I began to see that the 
game was not going to come off, and the 
sooner | left and ended it the better as such 
a triviality was not worth the disturbance of 
my peace of mind. Accordingly I made my 
preparations, and that evening I told Miss 
Delayne about my intentions. 

“T find that I shall have to leave to- 
morrow morning,” I said. 

“Indeed!” she replied. “I am very 
sorry.” (She certainly appeared most uncon- 
cerned.) 

“Why are you sorry?” I said, feeling my 
way on to sentimental ground. 

“Well, because you are going before me, 
and I am afraid that Mrs. Carruthers will ask 
me the fatal question.” 

“Ts that all ?” Iaskeddisappointedly. “I 
was hoping——” 

“T see you think it is rather selfish of me,” 
she interrupted, “ but I always think epigrams 
are so near to—to——” 

“To what ?” I asked. 

To ‘the’ ‘truth’; at 
hesitated. 

“ Well, you should surely not be afraid to 
say it if it is the truth,” I said. 

“No, but then you see an epigram is 
supposed to be——. Oh dear, I do not know 
what I mean. Why, how late it is. Suppose 
we join the others.” 

« All of which was most unsatisfactory. 

I was to leave in the morning soon after 
breakfast, and when the hour for departure 
had come round I went in search of Miss 
Delayne to say good-bye. Now that I was 
on the point of going I felt sorry about it; 
indeed, it seemed to me that whatever pleasure 
I might derive from Mrs. Carruthers’s now 
very problematical disappointment would be 
more than counterbalanced by the uncertainty 
into which I should drift as to Miss Delayne’s 
future movements. For, to be truthful, I was 
rather nervous about mentioning the subject 
to her since this reserve had come between 
us. I found her reading in the conservatory, 
the place where our plans had been sown and 
where their fruits were now about to be 
gathered. Perhaps she had thought I should 
look for her there; certainly I was not 
surprised to see her. 

“T have come to say good-bye,” I said 
awkwardly. She closed her book and got up 
with a smile. 

“ Well, do not say ‘ good-bye’; rather let 
it be au revoir,” she said. 

“You do not mean that,” I exclaimed. 
“T thought——” 

“ But why not? Weare sure to meet in 
town somewhere.” 

“And you will let me know if Mrs. 
Carruthers says anything to you?” I asked 
indifferently. Now that it was all over the 
plan seemed to have fallen to dust in its very 
feebleness. What had it effected? It had 
tied me hand and foot, and I knew, now that 
1 was. leaving her, what it had wrought 
for me. 

“Of course I will if you care,” she said. 
“We have had very nice times together, 
haven’t we?” 


least——” she 
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“T shall not forget them,” I said, “if only 
” 


you 

“Phil, Phil, where are you? The car- 
riage is here,” called Mrs. Carruthers as she 
ran into the conservatory. ‘Oh here you 
are; I am so sorry you must go,” 

“Well, good-bye,” I said, taking Miss 
Delayne’s hand and holding it for the benefit 
of Mrs. Carruthers, who was looking curiously 
at us. I felt the hand pulled, but I retained 
it in my grasp as Mrs. Carruthers said, “‘ Now 
Clare, now Phil, you naughty young people, 
you are not going to keep anything from me. 
Come, tell me all about it before you go.” 

I still retained the hand; it was so con- 
venient for the déxouement. Which of us 
should speak? I looked at Miss Delayne, 
but she gave me no encouragement. 

“T hope you won’t mind, Mrs, Carruthers,” 
I began apologetically, ‘“ but—but——” | 
had forgotten my part. 

“We found out at the beginning,” said 
Miss Delayne, “that our views of life,” | 
continued hurriedly, ‘“ were——” “were 
similar,” put in Miss Delayne. 

“ And that,” I added, “that it was there- 
fore no use——~” 

I felt the hand tremble. I looked up into 
her eyes, and as the scales fell from mine | 
went on, “that it was therefore no use our 
ever thinking of parting.” 

Mrs. Carruthers had left us. I heard her 
voice outside saying, “Send the carriage 
back; Mr. Mellor is staying on.” 

Then I heard her say, “ Captain Rodgers, 
how can I thank you! ” 

The old bird had scored after all. 


Too Near Relations. 


America threatens to build ships which will cross 
the Atlantic in less than four days, 


Columbia, cousin once removed 
And yet related very nearly, 
Britannia oftentimes has proved 
That she can love you very dearly. 


You'll surely own that you have found 
That her behaviour’s very pliant ; 

She lets you “ tube” her underground 
And barters you her May and Bryant. 


She gazes blandly when you bring 
Your surplus dollars for investing 
In castles, abbeys, anything 
-That you consider “interesting.” 


She doesn’t grumble when you’re bent 
Upon her treasures, izter ala 

St. Paul’s, Stonehenge, the Monument, 
The Bed of Ware, and the Regalia. 


No bargain that you care to make 
The slightest anger in her rouses, 

She even lets your daughters take 
The scions of her noble houses. 


And when you have a thing to sell - 
She opens wide her famous coffers 

With such a smile that you can tell 
She won’t say no to any offers, 


Your low-flash o1l may go off bang— 
It doesn’t matter, she will buy it ; 
However raucous be your slang 
You may be certain she will try it. 


Your canned comestibles, your cheese, 
Your chafing dishes, plays, and novels 

She’ll purchase as upon her knees 
Before your prancing feet she grovels. 


She buys up all your odds and ends 
Of merchandise and mechanism 
At times she even condescends 
To imitate your journalism, 
Columbia, of all facts that are 
Than any this one must be clearer : 
Britannia loves you—from afar— 
So don’t, please don’t, come any nearer. 


Mostyn T. PIGoTT. 
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A New Picture Gallery Hartz Mountains. 


in the 


Since midsummer, as 

usual, many thou- 
sands of tourists in 
North Germany have 
visited the romantic 
highland region of the 


symbolic _ representa- 
tions of the hamnur 
and the goat’s-horned 
head, ascribed to 
Donar and Thor, the 
gods of thunder and 


Hartz, a supposed war; and the gables 
remnant of the ancient above display those 
Hercynian Forest, horses’ heads, a not 


rising to an elevation 
Ofii3:700 4 feand 
stretching more than 
sixty miles between 
the plains of the Weser 
and of the Elbe. A 
building designed to 
commemorate weird 
associations connected 
with the Hartz has 
lately been erected in 
the Bodethal. It was 
formally opened on 
June 20 with a festivity 
presided over by Herr 
von Bollicher, head of 
the administration of 
the Saxon province in 
the kingdom of Prussia. 

The . edifice was 
intended by the Berlin 
architect, Bernhard 
Sehring, to exhibit the 
characteristic features 
of the oldest known 
types of original ‘Teu- 
tonic invention in tim- 
ber structures from the 
ages of heathenism. 
Its front, standing 
between abrupt rocky 
cliffs, shows a cornice 
sculptured with the 
figures of the two 
mystic ravens, Hugin 
and Munin, and with 
wolves’ heads at either 
end; the supporting 
pillars are carved with 


PICTURES 


IN| THE 


INTERIOR OF THE HALL 


¥ warrwroisnane ¥ 


ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS SCENES FROM 
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unfrequent ornament of 
old houses in Saxony at 
the extremity of wooden 
beams, which have 
been interpreted as a 
sign of remembrance 
of the mighty Wodan’s 
or Odin’s favourite war- 
horse; the head of 
Wodan himself in 
colossal proportions, as 
the supreme ruler of 
gods and men, sur- 
mounts the entrance to 
the hall, which does 
not, however, pretend 
to be a temple, since 
the ancient Germans 
would never worship in 
a walled and roofed 
building. 

The interior decora- 
tion of the hall consists 
of five mural pictures 
by the painter, Pro- 
fessor Hermann Hen- 
drich, illustrating scenes 
from the grotesque and 
horrible “ Walpurgis- 
nacht” interlude of 
Goethe’s Faust, Part I. 
Among these are the 
ascent of Faust and 
Mephistopheles to the 
Blocksberg and_ the 
wandering spirit-light, 
an ignis fatuus or will 
o’ the wisp, called to 
be their guide. 


“ FAUST” 


RHE PATHEER. 
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DISHES OF THE DAY. 


No. 7—Cold Entrees and Pastries. 


COTELETTES D’AGNEAU A LA CAMBRIDGE 


‘Cold cutlets of mutton masked over with brown and white chaudfroid sauce, when 

this is set they are glazed over with liquid aspic jelly and dished up on a purée 

of peas as shown. They can be used either for an entrée at dinner, supper, or an 
S evening party 


ESCALOPES DE CAILLES A LA PACHA 


Boned quails farced with white meat, in the centre of which a little pité de foie 

gras is placed, then cook them for twenty to twenty-five minutes in an oven with 

sherry. They are then put aside till cold and cut into slices. These are masked with 
fawn-coloured chaudfroid sauce and garnished with aspic cream and tomato aspic 


PETITS PATES AU LUXETTE 


~Cases of puff paste which have been baked in a quick oven for twenty-five to thirty 

minutes and then filled by means of a forcing bag and large rose pipe with Marshall's 

Luxette which has been mixed with light stock coloured with a little carmine, after 
which is added s>me whipped cream and a little raw green chopped parsley 


VOL-AU-VENT AUX FRUITS 


Rings of puff paste, oval or round, about 4 in. thick, bake in a quick oven for about 

fifleen minutes, then when cool the rings are placed one on top of the other so as to 

form a case; the centre of this is filled with a cooked macedoine of fruits. The case 
is garnished with the fruits and also with spun sugar 


CORNETS PATISSERIES A LA ROSALIND 


- Cornet shapes of puff paste which are masked over when cold with royal icing, part 

being dipped into finely chopped pistachio nut, some in desiccated cocoanut, some in 

terra-cotta coloured sugar. They are then filled up with stiffly whipped cream, in the 

centre of which has been placed a cherry or strawberry which has been dipped in 

ile sugar. The cornets are arranged in a band of nougat paste and garnished 
‘with spun sugar and any pretty light fern 


GATEAU ST. HONORE 


Prepare two rings of St. Honoré paste by meins ofa forcing bag and large pipe and 

bake them in a moderate oven for forty minutes, then make two or three dozen 

profiteroles from the same paste and bake for twenty minutes, When the pastes are 

cold arrange the rings together with boiled sugar. Dip the profiteroles in boiled 

sugar and arrange them on the rings Garnish with any nice fruit and fill up the 
centre with a pastry custard and whipped cream 


From photographs of dishes prepared by the Marshall School of Cookery, Mortimer Street 
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AUGUST 21—-OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT (1829) 


Geruset 


AUGUST 23—THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS 


Elliott & Fry 
AUGUST 26—MISS HELEN MATHERS 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


iy Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, the 
Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, was born in Edinburgh in 1847. He 
is well known both as a composer and a 
conductor, and stands in the very front rank 
of British musicians. The most popular of 
his compositions are probably “The Rose of 
Sharon,” “ Scottish Rhapsodies,” and ‘ The 
Dream of Jubal.” Helen Mathers is the 
pen name of Mrs. Henry Reeves. As a 
novelist of the popular school she ~ has 
achieved a big success, especially with her 
first two novels, “‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” and 
“Cherry Ripe.” Her husband is a_ well- 
known surgeon and a distinguished chess 
player. Zhe Hon. Charles Rolls is the 
youngest son of Lord Llangattock. He was 
born in 1877, and is an Eton and Cambridge 
man. He has obtained fame in connection 
with motor-car racing, being one of the first 
Englishmen to combine safety with speed. 
He has already won one big long-distance 
race, and being still young will probably win 


AUGUST 24-KING OF ROUMANIA (1865) 


many more. Lord Elcho is the eldest son 
of Lord Wemyss, who appeared on this page 
of THE TATLER three weeks ago. Lord 
Elcho, who is married to a cousin of the 
present Lord Leconfield, like his father, takes 
a keen interest in the volunteer movement, 
and is an honorary colonel of the volunteer 
battalion of the Lothian Regiment. Offo 
Goldschmidt; who was born at Hamburg in 
1829, is the distinguished husband of a still 
more distinguished wife. He married in 
1852 Jenny Lind, the famous singer, and 
acted as her manager during most of her 
tours. Mr. Goldschmidt became vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Music in 1863 
and vice-principal in 1866. _ He was the first 
musical director of the Bach Choir. Zhe 
Crown Prince Ferdinand of Roumaniais the 
heir-presumptive to the throne of Roumania. 
He was born in 1865, and is married to a 
daughter of the late Duke of Coburg. The 
ueen of the Belgians has been married to 
Leopoid II., King of the Belgians, since 1853. 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


THE, TATLER 


. Russell 
AUGUST 22—SIR A. C. MACKENZIE (1847) 


Russell 
AUGUST 25—LORD ELCHO (1857) 


AUGUST 27—THE HON. CHAS. ROLLS (1877) 


Lee leA There 
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THE GLORY OF IRISH SCENERY. The Meeting of the Waters, Killarney. 


Those who know the beauties of the Swiss lakes, the splendid charm of the KGnigsee in Bavaria—perhaps the finest lake on 
the Continent—the glories of Lochs Katrine and Lomond, but have not seen Killarney, have still something to see in the 


‘way of delightful lake scenery.’ From London to Dublin is now, thanks to the enterprise of the London and North-Western 


Railway, one of the easiest of journeys, and thence by the Great Southern and Western Railway one is carried in a singularly 
short space of time through some of the most beautiful scenery in the world 
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THE GLORY OF IRISH SCENERY. The Lower Lake, Killarney. 


There are three lakes, the Upper Lake, Middle Lake (Muckross Lake) and the Lower Lake, illustrated here. It would be 

difficult to say which is the most beautiful. In the Upper Lake you are charmed by wooded heights around you; you pass 

Arbutus Island, on which, as in the woods, the arbutus grows to a great size. Hero, as on the KGnigsee, near Berchtesgaden, 

‘you will obtain a fine echo. Hence you come to the ‘‘ Meeting of the Waters” through the Middle Lake under Brickeen 
Bridge into the Lower Lake. Do not fail if time permits to visit Glengariff, the Riviera of Ireland 
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WITH THE LONDON SCOTTISH IN ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Saal 


OD toners scanny sens ox 
- Cae wl 


(THELIARS LAR 


TENT WHERE THE GENTLEMEN OF THE Crathie Churcn, where Queen Vic- CAPTAIN WHYTE SUBMITTING TO THE 


toria used to worship, appears 
PRESS WERE ACCOMMODATED above the camp BARBER 


Mr, Forbes, the King’s Commissioner at Balmoral, is shortly transferring his This picture shows, from left to right: Colonel Nicol, the laird of Ballogie; Colonel Henry 


services. to the Duke of Atholl, whose estate lies on the other side of the Lumsden of Pitcaple Castle, Aberdeenshire, a member of a distinguished military family, 
Grampians. Captain Whyte is the quartermaster of the corps: and Colonel Eustace Balfour, the youngest brother of the First Lord of the Treasury 


THE OFFICERS OF THE LONDON SCOTTISH !N CAMP NEAR BALMORAL 


The portraits, from left to right, are: Standing Captam_ Buchanan, Surgeon-Lieutenant Pirie, Major Grant, Lieut.-Colonel Hampton, Captain Neish, Lieutenant Malcolm: 
_Lieutenant Stewart. Middle vow —Surgeon-Captain Turner, Coionel Balfour, Lieutenant Keys, Captain Whyte. Svtting on ground—Lieutenant Scott, 
Lieutenant Gourley, Captain Gray, Captain Rogers, Master Frank Balfour, Captain Taylor 
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WITH THE LONDON SCOTTISH IN ABERDEENSHIRE. 


THE CAMP KITCHEN AT BALMORAL 


THE OFFICERS' MESS AT BALMORAL 


The pictures on these two pages are by Milne 
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PHES RATER 


CURRENT 
GAMES, 


Cu B. 


FRY AND K. §. RANJITSINHJI 


Who now stand at the head of the averages 


5) ES London County matches are not 

as a rule particularly exhilarating, but 
the match against Leicester contained at 
any rate one dramatic feature. In this match 
there played in the L.C.C.C. eleven the oldest 
and the youngest first-class cricketers. The 
oldest was, of course, W. G. Grace and_the 
youngest J. E. Raphael, Mr. Raphael is a 
Merchant Taylors’ boy and a wonderful all- 
round athlete. For his school this summer 
he made the huge aggregate of 1.397 runs, 
beating V. F. S. Crawford’s 1.340 made for 
the Whitgift School in 1897, He’ was, of 
course, top of the school batting averages and 
scored no fewer than seven centuries. Last 
winter he represented both Surrey and the 
Old Merchant Taylors’ in Rugby football, 
being, I should imagine, the first schoolboy 
who was ever chosen to play Rugby football 
for his county. 


r. Raphael is an example of how 
readily every kind of game and sport 
can be assimilated by a man of exceptional 


athletic maw. 


the silver medal and vellum pre- 
sented by the Royal Humane 
Society for proficiency in swim- 
ming and life-saving. In othe: 
respects, too, Mr. Raphael seems 
likely to follow in Mr. Fry’s foot- 
steps, for he has gained an open 
scholarship at St. John’s, Oxford, 
and goes into residence in the 


autumn, He was born on April 
30, 1882. 

ll cricketers were sorry to 

hear that Mr. S. A. P. 


Kitcat met with a bad accident 
while cycling at Esher. He was 
apparently attempting the feat of 
taking off his hat, talking to a 
friend, and keeping his balance all 
at the same time, when he was 
thrown from his bicycle. It was 
thought at first that he was most 
seriously injured, but fortunately his 
fall resulted in nothing worse than 
a few cuts and a very bad shaking, 


Cc. J. POSTHUMA 


The best batsman in the Dutch team 


S. A. P. KITCAT 


Who recently met with a bad accident while cycling 


He gained the bronze medal for fencing in the 
Public Schools Competition at Aldershot last spring and holds 


W. G. GRACE 
Born July 18, 1848 
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J. _E. RAPHAEL 
Born April 30, 1882 
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SPORTS, AND 
PASTIMES. 


Cc. J. BURNUP 


One of Kents excellent cricketers 


r. Kitcat has been, with the exception of 
Mr Jessop, much the most consistent 
bat in the Gloucestershire eleven this season, 
and had he been able to play more regularly 
the western county would now be occupying 
a far less lowly position in the championship 
table, but, unfortunately for cricket, Mr. Kitcat 
persists in foolishly preferring business to 
pleasure. Like W H. Patterson, A. G. Steel, 
and a few others, Sidney Kitcat appears to 
be able to drop out of first-class cricket for 
years and without any preliminary practice to- 
come back again in better form than when 
he left. In other respects, too, he resembles 
these two famous cricketers, inasmuch as he 
recognised early in his career that cricket, after 
all, is only a pastime and not the most serious 
pursuit of one’s existence 


I have received a copy of the Ceylon Inde- 

pendent, which contains some interesting 
details of a match that was played between 
the Boer prisoners at Ceylon and the Colombo 
Colts. The full scores were’ the Boers 52 in 


the first innings and 66 in the second; the Colts 146 and 114. 
The fielding of the Boers is described as smart and clean, one 


Kotze being a sort of Briggs at 
cover-point, but their batting and 
bowling were not quite up to the 
Gentlemen v Players standard. 
Kotze, however, must be a bats- 
man of some merit, for in a match 
against Lord Hawke’s team some 
years ago he batted for five hours. 


he lunch seems to have played 
a particularly important part 
in the match, judging by the report 
in the Ceylon Independent, which 
thus sums up its criticism of the 
Boer cricketers. “ The Boers can 
bowl and the Boers can field, and 
they are by no means indifferent 
performers with the knife and fork, 
but at batting one must defer 
judgment upon this delicate point 
until the final match.” In the 
Boers’ eleven there were to be 
found such familiar names as 
Smuts, Scheeper, De Villiers, and 
Du Plessis. 
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LORD HAWKE 


As he appeared to S. M. J. Woods after 
Yorkshire’s defcat by Somerset 


fp ootballers during the past fortnight have 

been writing their names large on the 
scoring sheets in first-class cricket. Iremonger, 
who helped A. UO. Jones to send up the 100 
four times within seven days—an astonishing 
feat—is, of course, the Nottingham Forest and 
International full-back. I saw Iremonger in 
the match against Scotland at the Crystal 
Palace last March and was far from being 
impressed with his football. His clumsiness 
contrasted most 
unfavourably with 
the finesse and 
resource of his 
partner, W. J. 
Oakley, but he was 
fairly effective. As 
a cricketer, how- 
ever, Iremonger, 
who by the way isa 
native of Yorkshire, 
is unquestionably a 
player of consider- 
able promise. 


G. L. Jessop 


hile Iremonger 

was helping 

Mr. Jones, Lewis 
was sharing with 
Mr. Palairet the dis- 
tinction of putting 
on 258 for the first 
wicket against Sus- 
- sex. Lewis, who is 
the Everton  full- 
back, contributed 
120 to that parti- 
cular partnership. 
With enormous na- 
tural advantages in 
the way of length 
and strength, Lewis 
ought to be of 
immense value to 
Somerset in the 


A. C. MacLaren: ‘One, two, three, four batsmen and a wicket-keeper. 
it’s about time | found a bowler or two” 


future. Another Everton footballer in the 
person of Sharp made mincemeat of the 
Derbyshire bowling, 


Pie Needham, the incomparable captain 

of Sheffield United, played an excellent 
innings of 36 for Derbyshire against Lanca- 
shire. Furthermore he proved his versatility 
by putting on the pads when Storer was 
bowling, and “kept” as though to the man- 
ner born. Nor was,Rugby football unrepre- 
sented in the cricket triumphs of football 
players, for J. F. Byrne, the famous Rugby 
International full-back, scored a capital 47 for 
Warwickshire. 


[2 view of the alleged inability of Abel to 

play certain fast bowlers, among whom 
Kortright of Essex is one, the fact is interest- 
ing that for eighty-five innings up to 1899, in 
which he was opposed by Bradley, Jones 
(Australia), Kortright, and Mold, Abel averaged 
41°59. In these eighty-five innings the fast 
bowlers got his wicket twenty-eight times 
against the fifty-one times of the other bowlers. 
The truth is that fast bowling is only specially 
deadly to Abel on a fiery wicket. 


propos of Ranji’s great innings of 285 
against Somerset, Mr. C. B. Fry tells a 
story of an informal meeting of the Sussex 
committee on the Friday night, which decided 
that the great batsman should stop in all day 
on Saturday and make 300 not out. As a 
matter of fact he stopped in all day and made 
285—it would have been 300 had not rain 
stopped play for forty minutes. Mr. Fry, 
however, omits to mention whether his own 
innings of 119 in the same match was an 
unpremeditated effort or whether he played 
it by order of the committee. 


BY a curious perversity it seems impossible 
that we can ever read a criticism on the 

best batsman of the season by the most 
accomplished cricket writer of the day. 
Whenever I read Mr. Fry’s admirable notes 
on his brother cricketers I always feel tempted 
to write and ask him to let us have some notes 
on himself by himself. Mr. Fry has kept 
Hayward 


Quaife Lilley 
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Very well in their way, buc 


JETS IRA OREIB Ic 


i 


i 
i 


Ss. M. J. WOODS 


As he appeared to Lord Hawke on the 
same occasion 


his “writings so rigorously free from any 
taint of egoism that there is not the slightest 
danger of anyone accusing him of lack of 
modesty if he should break his rule for once. 


Wicune public school cricketers have been 

very much to the fore during the last 
fortnight. In addition to Mr. J. E. Raphael, 
Mr. K. R. B. Fry, a cousin of C. B. of that 
ilk, fresh from the Cheltenham and Hailey- 
bury match, came 
into the Sussex team 
against Somerset. 
If he did not make 
any runs himself he 
had at any rate the 
pleasure of watching 
his namesake and 
Ranji showing how 
bowling ought to be 
played on a perfect 
wicket. About the 
same time Mr. Doll, 
who was in the 
Charterhouse eleven 
a couple of years. 
ago, was making 
200 odd for M.C.C. 

cricket match 


Tyldesley 


of a novel 
character was 
played on Kew 


Green last Wednes- 
day. Some: years 
ago Mr. Pring, an 
old inhabitant of 
Kew, left a sum of 
money to be spent 
every year on three 
bats to be presented 
to the three Kew- 
born lads who played 
best in a match on 
Kew Green. 
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DRESSES FOR SCHOOLGIRLS. 


NUT-BROWN SOFT 
TWEED 
With brown crépe 
de chine tie and 
} velvet waistband 
with pale turquoise 
or cream linen 
collar and under 
sleeves 


BLUE-GREY FRIEZE 


Coat and double-brimmed hat with tucked silk 
collar and cuffs and bow in hat of the 
same colour 


SMOCKED AND PLEATED FROCK 
Of spotted viyella 


EMIRIAN 
CROXTON. 


‘4 


D> 


G 


GREEN LIBERTY FAWN CANVAS DEEP ROSE-PINK 
SERGE With soft silk folded FRIEZE SKIRT 
RUCKED SKIRT With narrow braid and front and loose blouse With tucked and embroi- 
Of: turkeyuréd iwithaloose sblouse collar, front and draped and under sleeves with dered shirt of pink 
belt of green linen small gold buttons linen 


striped with white and white linen 
collar and vest. Black leghorn 
hat with long ends of velvet ribbon 
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THE SCHOOLGIRL AND HER CLOTHES. 


Aree schoolgirl with her usual desire to be 

allowed to treat clothes as a necessary 
evil, and her entire indifference as to whether 
she looks nice or not, is often a sore trial to 
the mother who wishes her children to look 
pretty and well cared for. 

There s-ems seldom to be a happy medium 
between the girl who wants to rush about all 
day in rough serge with her hair tightly 
brushed back and the dreadful little monkey 
occasionally met with who is overwhelmingly 
vain. One craves to smack the last variety 
severely and put her in a holland smock for 
ever. 

It is, of course, an unfortunate fact that 
girls between eight and seventeen are often 
most hopeless creatures in appearance if their 
angles and long limbs are not most carefully 
clothed. What makes the task harder is 
that they are too old to be dressed as one 
dresses a baby without being conscious of 
their appearance, and yet they are not old 
enough to appreciate the charms of nice well- 
made clothes. 

The best plan to go upon is to buy her 
clothes often and few at a time so that they 
can be made to suit the-continual alterations 
in height and figure. 

Simplicity is the most rigid law of all; 
the next, that everything should be made to 
suit the particular .ype of figure, and _ par- 
ticularly that the length should be the most 
becoming to the “lower half.” 


A USEFUL COAT 


Of covert coating, with silk collar, cuffs, and band 
strapped with cloth of the colour to match 


Another point too often neglected is 
colour. It must often be noticed how at 
any ordinary gathering of schoolgirls the 
colouring is most depressing and quite need- 


ROUGH STRAW HAT 


With blue silk full crown and dark blue velvet 
ribbon bows 


lessly sober. The anxious mother is very 
often inclined to think only of usefulness, 
but really prettiness and usefulness are not 
incompatible. 

The cheerful, lovely-coloured friezes and 
tweeds which are now seen everywhere are 
ideal materials for school clothes. They 
wear and clean splendidly, and take a long 
time to get dirty In deep rose-pink or dark 
turquoise blue nothing can make a prettier 
school dress for the autumn and winter. 

Made with trim, simple, well-strapped 
and stitched skirts and full bodices with big 
lawn collars which are easily changed, the 
cheery-coloured frieze dress will please both 
the wearer and those who look upon her. 

Little short sac coats of the same frieze 
as the skirt are desirable also The scnool- 
girl is too often doomed to the uninteresting 
covert coat, or still worse, a rough blue or 
black serge, which gives its wearer a look of 
hopeless dowdiness 

Of covert coating and blue serge as a 
whole dress, or coat and skirt, not a word 
can be said but in their favour. It is only 
the dreadful mixing of friezes and serges and 
so on that one cries out against. 

Of blue serge is a particularly pretty and 
serviceable school frock. The full pouched body 
and neat skirt bear stitched-down box pleats. 
The vest and collar are of torchon lace in a 
deep biscuit colour, while the wide collar is 
of dark blue silk with an edging of the lace 
between stitched straps of white linen, the 
cuffs also being of torchon lace and linen, 
while round the waist 1s a folded belt of 
poppy-red velvet ribbon tied in a smart bow 
at the side. 

Loose sleeves are much the best for 
school dresses as tight ones are apt to soon 
show signs of wear with the constant friction 
of desks and tables, and also plenty of freedom 
goes a long way to make the girl wearer feel 
far less the long hours of sitting still. 

Viyella blouses are most comfortable and 
nice, for very pretty light colourings can be had. 
This useful material seems to stand unlimited 
washing, but garments should always be made 
for the wearer so that the necessary good fit 
may be ensured, 

The feminine readers of THE TATLER 
seem to be quite united in their cry for help 
and desire to know of some refreshing scent 
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to take on their travels, so they shall be 
answered together with all speed. 

All women know the desirability of having 
a good stock of some refreshing scent or face 
wash when upon their travels, but it is often 
difficult to find exactly the right thing, one 
that is not too ruinously expensive, so that it 
may be used freely for bathing the face or in 
the bath, nor too strong in odour so that its 
frequent use becomes disagreeable. 

To the many inquirers can be given the 
satisfactory information that there is a perfect 
scent of this kind, by name Florida Water, 
and prepared by Lauman and Kemp. Nothing 
can exceed it in delicacy, sweetness of scent, 
and refreshing qualities, and it is perfectly 
harmless as it is purely vegetable. 

VANITY. 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on dress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mosguito.—You will see in the above paragraph the 
answer to your first question. You can get very pretty 
linen hats at Hancock and James, Grafton Street, Bond 
Street. 


DARK BLUE BOX-CLOTH 


COAT 


With spotted foulard hood and cuffs and 
facings 
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THE PIANO AS A _ DECORATION. 


ow many of us in buying a piano ever 
give a thought as to the place it will 
occupy or the detail it will become in the 
arrangement or the decoration of the drawing- 
room or music-room for which it 1s intended ? 
The value of the pianoforte as an object 
which shall charm rather than offend the 
eye is inestimable. Too often are we con- 


built on true Byzantine lines, Messrs. Broad- 
wood supply a design carrying out all require- 
ments. To many of us the average house 
will not admit of the perfect fulfilment of 
architectural hobbies, and we must perforce 
be content with the carrying out of lower 
ideals. Here, too, for a moderate sum we 
can nowadays get an instrument made in a 


A GREEN OAK PIANO 


The panels are of peacock-blue ash with hinges of hammered iron 


fronted in these days with the ghoul-like 
instrument in orthodox style and_ shape, 
whose appearance kills all delight in the 
artistic even though from its keys are being 
produced the most heaven-sent, soul-inspiring 
works of the greatest geniuses we have in the 
world of music. Certain it is that many of 
us whose purses are limited and whose 
banking accounts are small are compelled 
to put up with instruments about whose 
artistic effects the less that is said the better. 
The ordinary walnut or the ebonised wood 
cases do not offer much as articles of “ vertu,” 
and where these are bought the quieter and 
more subdued the ornamentation or design 
the more artistic and pleasing is the result. 

But to those who are desirous of 
making the pianoforte occupy its real place 
in the decoration of a room, giving it a 
value as an article intended to fall in 
with a given scheme of colour or period of 
furniture, there are now many opportunities 
of satisfying one’s craving or demand for 
better things. For this eminently pleasing 
state of affairs it is impossible to praise too 
highly the firm of John Broadwood and Sons, 
33, Great Pulteney Street, W. The oldest 
and most distinguished of the pianoforte 
makers of this country, this firm stands in the 
front rank of those who desire to make the 
pianoforte a beautiful work of art. 

It is quite an education to pay a visit to 
the showrooms of this old firm and there 
examine the many specimens of p‘anofortes 
and numerous designs for instruments suited 
to all sorts and conditions. If, like Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, R.A., you desire 
an instrument suitable for a music-room 


Sheraton, ‘a Louis Quinze, or an Adam case 
most satisfying to the eye and mind. 

But whilst the older styles of decoration 
may be adopted, Messrs. Broadwood have 
enlisted the services of some eminent archi- 
tects in providing delightful modern cases for 
pianofortes, exhibiting to the full the best 


outcome of inventive minds. For instance, 
Mr. Arthur C. Blomfield, the well-known 
architect, designed the charming concert grand 
illustrated on this page. 

It is a full concert grand, and makes a 
perfect addition to the drawing-room. In 
the matter of grands it would be foolish 
to depart from the orthodox shape ; what 
should be obtained is something which does 
not require hiding beneath draperies or tapes- 
try, or, alas, sometimes cushions. In Mr. 
Blomfield’s design we get the ordinary pro- 
portions combined with the truly artistic. To 
add to the effect the lid of the piano is made 
of satinwood charmingly inlaid with coloured 
woods Whilst in some artistic houses the use 
of mottoes is somewhat overdone—one is not 
ever wanting to know that “ Hame’s Best ’— 
Mr. Blomfield in the decoration of his design 
for Messrs. Broadwood has carefully abstained 
from running the motto passion to death. 

This is one of the most beautiful exhibits 
in the Glasgow Exhibition, Another fine 
case was that designed by Mr. T. Myddelton 
Shallcross. Built of green oak, with panels 
of blue ash and hinges in hammered iron, it 
offers a charming suggestion for the decora- 
tion of a country or even town music-room in 
a house designed on the best traditions of the 
Arts and Crafts movement. 

Other interesting schemes of artistic cases 
have been devised by Mr. W. Flockhart, Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens, Mr. C. C. Allom, and Mr. C. 
R. Ashbee. 

Altogether, when one views the many 
delightful suggestions for the embellishment 
of pianofortes put forward by Messrs. Broad- 
wood and Sons it is clearly evident that 
at last good signs are apparent of an artistic 
revolution in pianoforte making. 


A CONCERT GRAND PIANO 
Shown at the Glasgow Exhibition, designed by Arthur C. Blomfield, F.R.1.B.A. 
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FASHIONS IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


©? hundred years ago, when the little ex- 

tract which we print below (from a 
Times of 1801) was published, many things 
were happening in which England was 
seriously interested. It was in 1801, that 
Nelson held his glass to his blind eye and 
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A WALKING DRESS OF 1802 


then beat the Danish fleet gloriously, and in 
1801 at Alexandria we “put the French to 
rout.” 

The “Man of Destiny” had begun his 
career of slaughter and was still General 
Bonaparte, not yet developed into the terror of 
later years, but already a source of anxiety 
and foreboding for the future. 

How terrible must have been the suspense 
to.the women between the time when the 
lists of killed and wounded were published 
and the day on which the mail coaches, 
wreathed in laurel and gay with colour, thun- 
dered through the length and breadth of the 
land carrying the first bare news of victory. 

Nevertheless, they seem amidst all their 
distractions to have been able to bestow some 
time and thought on their frocks. 

Many of the details in the extract from the 
Times below seem very quaint to our ears 
nowadays :— 

AUGUST I. 
FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 


EventnG Dress.— Fancy worked muslin, trimmed 
with lace and silver; the sleeves full and confined with 
silver. Turban of crape, ornamented with silver; white 
ostrich feathers in front. 

WavkinGc Dress,— White cambric muslin made 
tight over the bosom, with a collar to turn back, trimmed 
all round with lace; long sleeves confined above the elbow 
in two places; petticoat of the same with a narrow 
flounce round the bottom. Bonnet of green silk, tied 
down with a handkerchief; nankeen shoes. 


HEAD-prEssES.—A_ bonnet of lilac silk; the crown 
full and confined witha handkerchief, which ties under 
the chin. 

A cape of yellow crape, the crown long and full, and 
confined in several places with bands of crape, orna- 
mented with bows of the same. 

A bonnet of slate-coloured silk, trimméd and tied 
under the chin with pink ribbon. 

Sociable bonnet of buff muslin, trimmed round the 
front with white lace. 

Turban of spangled muslin, ornamented with flowers 
and a lilac feather. 

Obi hat of white chip with a green feather in front. 

A dress cap of muslin ornamented with beads and 
white ostrich feathers. 

An embroidered straw hat turned up in front, a large 
white feather falling over the left side. 

A dress cap of muslin and lace, made open on the top 
of the head to show the hair, ornamented with beads, and 
a flower in front. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—The prevailing colours are 
buff, white, and lilac. Buff flowers have been adopted, 
A new fancy hat, which is likely to become a favourite, 
has just been introduced into the circles of fashion, made 
of straw, intermixed with clouded floss silk. Buff and 
imperial chips are generally worn, 


No complaint could be made of dress in 
those days: on the ground of its hiding or 
disguising natural charms in any way, but it 
must have been inordinately cruel on those 
in whom charm was absent. 

I distinctly remember my great-grand- 
mother’s remark that two breadths of muslin 
were then amply sufficient for a skirt, and 
there was hardly any at all needed for a 
bodice. The badness of their roads, their 
miserable little slippers, and scanty clothing 
must have combined to keep our grandmothers 
continually indoors, and thus made them the 
delicate creatures which they appear so often 
to have been. The thin muslin gowns they 
habitually wore were covered in the winter by 
long coats, but even these were so narrow as 
to be awkward for walking exercise. Many 
strange and uncouth forms of hat or bonnet, 
much befeathered, ruched, and rosetted, were 
warmly admired. We wonder what was the 
“sociable” bonnet of somewhere about this 
time. Was it one economically passed round 
a circle of friends, worn by one or another on 
rare expeditions ? Or, perchance, was it so 
big that two heads at once might have been 
inserted in it ? 

Undeniably there must have been a certain 
grace in these scant robes when worn by the 
right. woman, but they must have looked 
deliciously comic upon the dumpling or the 
maypole type of lady. One fancies that their 
male friends must have often needed all the 
repressing power of use and custom to enable 
them to look upon some of them with becom- 
ing seriousness. And how about pockets? 
We modern women are but badly equipped 
in this way, but a muslin skirt: two .breadths 
wide can have afforded no room for the very 
smallest of pockets. Probably the rhyme, 
“Lucy Lockett lost her pocket,” solves the 
riddle, and the pocket was doubtless indepen- 
dent of the gown and slung over the arm as 
bags are at present. The pocket tied round 
the waist under the skirt, and usually of 
immense size, appears to have been of later 
date. 

Apart from its occasional gracefulness the 
fashion of women’s dress in 1801 had but 
one thing only to mitigate the condemnation 
which on all other counts it well deserved. 
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It was most unsanitary, it could not be 
lauded on the score of delicacy, and must 
have been exceedingly extravagant. The 
white muslin of the virtuous, poverty-stricken 
heroine of ancient novels is really a much 


more expensive apparel than Genoa velvet 


A MUSLIN COSTUME OF 1801 


as all women very well know. It is said that 
a waggon and horses may be driven over the 
latter material and it will still “come up 
smiling,” while white muslin is deplorable 
after two days’ wearing, yet muslin—plain, 
spotted, and sprigged—seems to have been the 
only material worn a hundred years ago. 

The one merit which the fashion of the 
time may claim was that women, at any rate, 
looked like women and had not the semblance 
of being large and shapeless bundles of clothes 
as was the case during that dark, dark age of 
ugliness from 1840 to 1860. Absurdities and 
uglinesses have occurred often enough before 
and since those periods, but for sheer hopeless 
dulness there has surely never been any- 
thing to rival it. No doubt if women in 
1801 had been obliged to “knock about” in 
cabs, omnibuses, and railway carriages they 
would, like their descendants, have dressed in 
tougher materials. But the rich then drove 
in their own carriages or postchaises only, 
the poor seldom went anywhere at all by 
conveyance, and frocks must have had to 
endure much less wear and tear than at 
present. This is evidenced by the more sub- 
stantial make of travelling dresses and-riding 
coats. The latter with their triple capes and 
fur trimming were often as becoming and 
picturesque as they were useful and practical. 


THE ,TATLER 


GOLFING NOTES. 


he big fixtures of the year are now practi- 
cally over. There remains only the 
Irish open championship which begins on 
September 2 at Dollymount. Mr. John Ball, 
jun., now safely returned from the war, and 
Mr. Hilton are expected to take part in the 
competition which they have both previously 
won more than once. 


Ape Irish open championship is somewhat 

anomalously styled as it has never been 
won by an Irishman. It is to be distinguished 
from the Irish close championship, which is 
confined to players belonging to an Irish club 
although they need not be Irish born. The 
Irish open championship is open to the world, 
and is therefore on all fours with the amateur 
championship itself, save that with the ex- 
ception of Messrs. Ball and Hilton, no other 
players of championship class have yet entered 
for it, There is also a South of Ireland 
championship to be held at Lahinch on 
September 9, for which the qualifications 
demanded of competitors are of the same easy 
description. It has always been held by e@ 
Scotsman. Clearly the cry of: ‘Ireland for 
the Irish ” does not apply to Irish golf. 


peace is now one of the most popular re- 

sorts for the holiday golfer. The Irish 
golf courses are superb, and there is much to 
be said in favour of the recent request of the 
Irish golfers for a turn of the real champion- 
ships in Ireland. Against it is the fact that 
all the possible winners of the championships 
are in England and Scotland, and it is felt to 
be unreasonable to ask them to cross the Irish 
Channel for the purpose of deciding the com- 
petition.. Any Irish aspirants for the honours 
are free to.play wherever the championships 
are held. Probably, ‘therefore, ‘Ireland will 
have to wait for this boon until the proficiency 
of her sons at the game compels recognition. 
In the meantime the mountain will not go 
to Mahomed, so Mahomed must go to the 
mountain. 


" Gent little Wales,” too, has its cham- 

pionship, which is to be played for on 
September 11 and following days. The 
Welsh greens, like the Irish, are greatly fre- 
quented by holiday golfers, but so far the 
Welshmen have not demanded inclusion in 
the management of the big events. It would 
certainly be for the advantage of the game if 
the circle of championship greens were 
widened so as to include a few more of the 


first-class greens which are situated in 
fairly accessible parts of the kingdom. 
lt seems hardly fair that all the kudos 


and advantage which the championships un- 
aoubtedly bestow on the clubs and districts 
where they are held should be monopolised 
by uve piaces, three of them Scots. 


ld Tom Morris is a marvellous man. He 

has recently completed his eightieth 

year, and yet for the past few weeks he has 

played his daily round on St. Andrews links. 

He is playing an excellent game ; in fact, he 

declares that he has not played so well for 
twenty years. 


14 Ba latest golfing tale comes from Mil- 

waukee, U.S.A., and the genial. vice- 
president of a club with an unpronounceable 
name is its hero. This worthy was playing 
a threesome with two parsons and got into a 
bunker. The reverend gentlemen were on 
either side of the bunker, and the vice- 


president turned to them and said, ‘“ How the 
devil do you expect me to get out of a bunker 
with a Congregational minister on one side 
of me and a Baptist minister on the other ?” 


Mocs golfers have heard the story of the 

French caddie and the eminent poli- 
tician. The eminent politician played a fine 
shot, and on looking to the French caddie 
for approbation was met by the remark, 
“Beastly fluke,” these words being, in the 
experience of the caddie, the invariable 
English comment on any  super-excellent 
performance. 


Aye story may or may not be true, but 
there can be no doubt that flukes, 


beastly and otherwise, occur at golf and give 


rise to much good-natured chaff and not a 
little ill-natured comment. Everybody knows 
the opponent who is blind to his own flukes 
but has the sharpest eye for his opponent's. 
If he loses a hole he carefully explains how 
he had a‘ bad lie after his beautiful drive 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 


The American golf champion 


or dilates upon the narrow shave his opponent 
had of the bunker. If he wins the hole by 
shaving the bunker himself and escaping the 
bad lie he sets it down to his own good play, 
ignoring the element of luck except when it 
is against himself. 


olf is so fraught with the unexpected and 
the unjust that it is possible to hold, 
as a pessimistic friend of ours does, that there 
is no good luck in it, and that what are called 
beastly flukes by grudging opponents are 
merely the rarest exceptions to an almost 
unbroken succession of undeserved mis- 
fortunes. 


One sorrow never comes but brings an heir 
That may succeed as his inhezitor 


is as true in goif as in life. The sportsman- 
like golfer will take-his opponent’s flukes with 
charity and his own with chastened thank- 
fulness, 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


Ars continental golf season has been trans- 
ferred from the Riviera to Homburg, 
and many well-known golfers are now there. 
The death of the Empress Frederick, however, 
has cast a gloom over what promised to be an 
exceptionally lively season, all dances and 
other festivities being declared off for the 
present. Homburg golf owes much of. its 
success to the enthusiasm of the honorary 
secretary of the club, Major-General R. W. 
Duff. The King and the Duke of Cambridge 
are regular visitors to Homburg and take 
great interest in the golf club. 
pehe answer to the anagram puzzle given 
last week is as follows :— 


Off to the links is now the cry, 
For golf is man's tdolatry, 

Be not dilatory, be not slow, 
Adroitly hit, the ball will go. 


The missing words which are anagrams of 
each other are italicised. 
“Tibe writer of the golf article in the 
Contemporary to which I referred 
last week asserts that golf is a fashion as 
much as lawn tennis was a few years since, 
and that it will pass away. He thinks that 
its rapidly-increasing popularity will crowd 
the links so as to make play impossible, and 
that the many who are not ’Arrys and ’Arriets 
will then look about them for less popular 
sports. We do not quite follow this reasoning. 
It was surely not the ’Arrys and ’Arriets that 
killed lawn tennis. 
(GE is undoubtedly a fashionable game, but 
those who are not ’Arrys and ’Arriets 
are not giving up the game because the links 
are getting crowded. They are making 
private golf courses for themselves. Further, 
the accession of ’Arry and ’Arriet to golf is 
the very thing that ensures the game’s per- 
manence and puts it beyond the power of the 
capricious goddess to harm it. Cricket and 
football owe their permanent hold to the fact 
that they are games played and understood by 
the masses ; so it has been in Scotland with 
golf, and so_it will be in England and 
elsewhere. 
Ox great-civic corporations are fully alive 
to the game’s advantages as a healthy 
recreation for their working populations. 
Many of them have acquired parks where the 
working man can enjoy. his game of golf, and 
many others are following suit, Know- 
ledge and love of the game are rapidly 
permeating the working classes through the 
great army of caddies now employed all over 
the kingdom, and it would seem to be only a 
question of time till golf is firmly established 
as a national game like cricket and football. 
r.. Walter J. Travis, the American 
champion who returned to the States 
last week, has created a very favourable im- 
pression on this side, both personally and as 
a golfer. Previous to his departure Mr. 
Travis played at Sandwich, Deal, Woking, 
Mid-Surrey, and Huntercombe. He thinks 
Sandwich, Prestwich, and Formby the best of 
our seaside courses, and considers Hunter- 
combe the best inland course he has seen. 


eter Paxton, the popular professional of 
Tooting Bec, has just brought out a 
new ball which he calls the “ Mouse.” He 
says he has so named it because it always 
runs straight for the hole. We do not doubt 
Paxton’s word, and when we try the “ Mouse” 
next medal day we shall put toasted cheese in 
each hole and putt with a cat, 


